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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


X. THe SAcRED HEART IN RELATION TO SINS OF THE “FLESH.” 


_ “God hath not called us to uncleanliness but unto sanctification.”—Thes. 
iv, 7. 


I.—Light. 


1. Our first foe in the “spiritual combat” is the world; but it is 
by no means our worst and strongest. Indeed the peril of worldli- 
ness lies in its leading by a smooth and easy descent, to sins of 
the Flesh, our deadliest enemy. We can fly from the world and 
the devil ; but we can not escape from “that enemy of our own house- 
hold, the flesh.” Even the strongest advocates of evolution applied 
to morals must own that in regard to the abuse of strong drink and 
their own flesh, many men are far behind the beast. 

To man alone is given an instinctive feeling of modesty ; a sense of 
shame as a check on the “works of the flesh.” Yet we daily see how 
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weak it is against the habitual violation of the sanctity of one’s own 
body, the desecration of the sacramentally consecrated “temples of 
God,” the regenerated “members of Christ,” as St. Paul calls them. 

Our souls need the help of the Sacred Heart therefore in our 
struggle with the world ; but much more, in the fight we wage against 
the lusts of the flesh. 

2. Lust is the vilest and at same time, strongest and most per- 
sistent of the passions. It seems to brand the soul in its inmost 
recesses, acting foully in mind and heart. It would appear to be 
the only sin that causes visible loss of innocence. Other passions, 
anger, envy, cupidity, flit across the countenance, and darken it, as 
clouds the sky, on a summer day, but brightness and serenity returns. 
Not so lust. It impresses an indelible mark on the very countenance 
of its youngest victims. 

Indeed to settle sexual relations on a lawful basis, is not merely 
the puzzle, but ever has been the despair of legislators. There is 
no regulating man’s thirst for carnal pleasure. Even in holy mar- 
riage, it has a tendency to run into gross material excess, unless 
God is kept in view, “For they who in such manner receive matri- 
mony, as to shut out God from themselves, and from their mind, 
and to give themselves to their lust as the horse and the mule, which 
have not understanding, over them, the devil hath power” (Tobias 
vi, 17). Chastity in any and every state is a divine gift. 

To heal our leprous flesh, to stay its unholy longings God took 
flesh ; but in this wedding of the Infinite, the unconditioned mind, to 
our natures, lust had no part. Even in legitimate union there is 
something so material and gross, as to be utterly irreconcilable with 
the Infinite purity of the all-holy God. Christ “was flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone.” His head throbbed with human 
thoughts, and His Sacred Heart with human loves, and aspirations; 
but that flesh was taken from a spotless and stainless virgin. He 
made chastity a virtue. His closest followers in this life, and the 
next, are they who never soiled their bodies with carnal union, legiti- 
mate or otherwise. They alone, are chosen to “follow the lamb 
whithersoever. He goeth.” 

Our flesh in the Incarnation has thus been elevated, consecrated, 
sanctified. Our very bodies, in holy Baptism, have been dedicated to 
Almighty God, as solemnly as our churches in consecration. Nay 
more, they have been made “members of Christ.” Hence St. Paul, 
to inspire us with the enormity of sins of the flesh, exclaims, in 
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holy horror, “shall I then take the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a harlot? God forbid!’ (I Cor. vi, 15). 

3. Ere light and love beamed on us from the Sacred Heart, the 
world and the flesh were not deemed man’s enemies at all. The 
devil in the form of loathsome gods and goddesses, worshiped by 
impure rites; sanctioned, nay encouraged, the wildest excesses of 
both, in heathendom of old. In this respect, Rome, stern at first, in 
enforcing law and simplicity of life did not lag behind intellectual and 
artistic Greece. They were but moral sewers in the worship of the 
flesh, in spite of their culture. 

To the Sacred Heart alone, do we owe the restoration of marriage 
to its first unity, and purity; and the cleansing of family and public 
life. “The axe was laid to the root of the tree, in the repression 
of evil thoughts and desires; and in this way, the springs of moral 
life are sweetened and purified. Hereby, all criminal attachment to 
carnal pleasures recognized and consented to, as such, whether 
in thought, word or deed, is condemned as immoral. Among the 
followers of the Sacred Heart there can be no compromise with the 
flesh. There can be no dangling with its baits. All deliberate con- 
sent to what is forbidden is grave. It is not as “Among those of 
old” “Thou shalt not commit adultery”; but “to look at a woman, 
and lust after her,” is to commit “adultery in the heart.” 

This teaching it is that has created what Solomon longed to see, 
but did not see. “O how beautiful is the chaste generation with 
glory!” (Wisd. iv, 1)—that has peopled the cloisters with angels in 
the flesh, and sprinkled the world with the saving salt that knoweth 
not corruption ; the choice band of holy souls, “that sing the new can- 
ticle,” “who are not defiled with women, and who follow the lamb 
whithersoever He goeth” (Apo. xiv, 4). 

4. But alas! these followers of the lamb are few. They are but 
tiny grains of leaven in the world’s mass; a mere flavor in the vast 
ocean of humanity. The sick are more numerous than the sound; 
the weak than the strong. How terrible are those maladies that 
directly attach the flesh—leprosy and all the foul kindred 
diseases of the blood. Visit a colony of lepers and view the limbs of 
its inmates slowly. Hands and feet and the organs of sense gradually 
perish, the disease meanwhile stealthily invading the great vital 
organs of heart or lungs, its victims looking forward to death as a 
relief. 

As with the cancerous and leprous of body, so with the unhappy 
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slaves of the lusts of the flesh. They rot away in soul, morally speak- 
ing, and in body, too, sometimes. The great powers of the soul, 
its vital organs, so to say, gradually lose tone and perish. The mind, 
the very eye of the soul grows dim and blind to the leading truths 
of the moral law—the conscience depraved ceases to warn—the 
heart grows callous, the will weak and vacillating. The calamities of 
the flood, the horrors of Sodom and Gomorrha are morally re- 
hearsed in these souls. 

5. Can aught be done to save them? Is there any available power 
strong enough and merciful enough to stay them in their downward 
march, “To the pool burning with brimstone which is the second 
death”? (Apoc. xxi, 8). Does not St. Jerome say that, “although 
God can do all things, He can not restore to a fallen virgin her vir- 
ginity’? 

But happily, God is all powerful to heal, and to save, “What is im- 
possible to man is possible to God.” He can give back sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, He can cleanse the leper, wash them “in 
the Jordan,” till their flesh becomes pink and fair as “that of a 
little child.” In like manner, he can restore sight to the mind of 
the impure, open their stopped ears, soften their hard hearts, stay 
lust’s cancerous growth, and so come to make friends of the harlot 
and the adulteress. Nothing in the way of sin can resist the all- 
pure love and cleansing unction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
RASH JUDGMENT. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“And behold some of the Scribes said within themselves: This man 
blasphemeth.”—Matt. ix 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The rash judgment of the Scribes. We must not pass judg- 
ment upon our fellow men, because, I, appearances are deceiving, and 
2, we have no authority to pass judgment. 


The gospel of to-day tells us how a man, sick of the palsy, was 
brought to the Saviour by kind-hearted fellow-men, so that He might 
heal him, and the Saviour seeing their faith, not only healed him, 
but forgave him his sins. When the Scribes present heard the words: 
“Son, be of good heart; thy sins are forgiven thee,” they rashly 
passed judgment and condemned Christ as a blasphemer, because He 
remitted sins, which alone is possible to God, and they said to 
themselves: “This man blasphemeth.” Very frequently, dear 
brethren, you are guilty of passing just such rash judgment about 
your fellow-men, and I want to point out to you that this is a 
gross injustice toward your neighbor, firstly, because you are lack- 
ing in insight, and, secondly, because you have no authority to pass 
judgment upon your fellow-men. 

1. Almost every one considers himself entitled to pass judgment 
upon his neighbor’s actions, and yet we lack the insight and pene- 
tration to judge them correctly. To be able to do this it would be 
necessary to search his innermost heart, and to know his true in- 
tention, and this is not possible for us. We can merely judge 
from what we see and hear, and for this reason we are frequently 
mistaken in our judgment. When, for example, Joseph’s brethren 
went to Egypt at the time of the famine, to buy grain, Joseph, 
without making himself known, had a silver cup placed secretly in 
Benjamin’s sack of grain. They were accused of theft and feeling 
safe of their innocence they offered that the one in whose sack the 
cup would be found should become Joseph’s slave. The cup 
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was discovered in Benjamin’s sack, he could make no defense, 
although innocent, because appearances were against him. Never- 
theless, was this a just sentence which was passed upon Benjamin? 
The cup was found in his sack, it is true, but had he stolen it? 
He had not. You see, then, dear brethren, how easily we may be 
mistaken in judging our neighbor from mere appearances. Hence 
it is that even in our days many an innocent man is looked upon 
as a thief, a swindler, an immoral or intemperate man, and so forth, 
because he has been observed under what seemed suspicious circum- 
stances. We err just as readily when we form an opinion about our 
neighbor according to hearsay, for we can not tell whether the re- 
marks he made were with evil intent, in a hurry, as a joke, with 
the desire to hurt or not. 

“Man,” says the Scripture, “seeth those things that appear, but 
the Lord beholdeth the heart” (I Kings xvi, 7). We men form our 
judgment of others according to what we see and hear, but God 
beholds the heart and knows the intention. The intention alone 
determines the worth or guilt of actions. As we do not know the 
intention of our neighbor, as we can not see into the heart of man, 
we are therefore unable to pass just sentence upon our fellow-men. 
Who, for instance, is in a position to say whether a person’s fre- 
quent visits to the church are not from real piety rather than hypoc- 
risy? Whether he approaches the Sacraments because he is really 
pious, rather than to impress the people with his devotion? Who 
will say that one helps the poor not from motives of Christian char- 
ity, but with a selfish intention? That another one performs a good 
work not with a good but with an unworthy motive? 

Mistakes are made frequently and an innocent neighbor is quickly 
given a bad reputation. One need only observe the daily actions of 
men to be convinced of this. One hears not merely the report of a 
neighbor’s actions, but the man’s motives are at once examined and 
criticized. They say that such a one goes often to church, but he 
does so to be seen by people; that another one practises Christian 
charity and tolerance, because he is anxious to be praised for so 
doing; this one is said to be industrious and busy, because he is 
greedy and a miser. And so the tale goes on. Thus many people 
usurp to themselves the right to a judgment which belongs alone 
to God, who can penetrate the hearts and minds. 

2. We must not pass judgment upon our fellow-men, further- 
more, because we have no authority to do so. 
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God has not given us the authority needed to act as judge over 
our neighbor. On the contrary, He has expressly forbidden us to 
pass judgment upon our neighbors. “Judge not, He bids us, and 
you shall not be judged; condemn not and you shall not be con- 
demned” (Luke vi, 37). “Wherefore,” exclaims St. Paul, “thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest” (Rom. 
ii, 1). 

Who has set you as judge over your fellow-man that you dare 
to examine into his actions; censure them, and condemn him on ac- 
count of his failings? Do you not know that there is a universal 
Judge, before whose tribunal all will one day have to appear, and 
who will punish or reward each one according to their deserts? 
“And thinkest thou, O, man,” asks the apostle, “that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God?” (Rom. ii, 3). “No,” replies the Saviour, 
“for with what judgment you have judged, you shall be judged; and 
with what measure you have measured, it shall be measured to you 
again” (Matt. vii, 2). 

Avoid then in the future the forming and uttering of rash judg- 
ments about your fellow-men; judge not, that you be not judged; 
condemn not, that you be not condemned. “For charity,” says St. 
Peter, “covereth a multitude of sins” (I. Pet. iv, 8). Amen. 





THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.”—Gospel of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—All have sinned and need grace and mercy. 

1. Need of reconciliation recognized in all religions—especially in re- 
ligion of Christ. The boldness and generosity of the Church in applying 
the remedy for sin. 

2. An argument for divinity of Church in her perseverance and success 
in dealing with sinners. Her dealings with sinners no objection; in this 
she imitates her Founder; and, moreover, she is the Church of Saints. 

3. Her method of treatment not unwise. The terms on which she 
promises forgiveness. 

Conclusion.—The effects of her efforts in leading men to repentance 
and hope. 


We are all sinners. Men may shut their eyes to the facts con- 
fronting them; they may twist their memories and distort their 
judgments ; they may wilfully blind themselves, and with obstinacy 
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deny externally the conviction forced upon their inmost souls; but 
they can not look square at their own experiences and honestly re- 
pudiate the charge of sin. The unspoiled conscience is loud and 
clear in its accusation; disregarded and outraged, it is still to be 
heard; even in the last stage of moral callousness, a man must grip 
his stifled monitor ever by the throat, or it will again awaken, to 
rise as from the dead and with accusing finger and sepulchral tone 
challenge him to deny his deliberate wrong-doing. There are kinds 
and degrees of sin to be sure; there are stages in our progress up- 
ward toward holiness, or downward toward hell; but, one and all, 
we fall consciously into a single class as sinful men; the heart of 
every one of us clamors for the message of reconciliation, for divine 
forgiveness. A sense of sin haunts the best and the worst alike. 
We are, as our forefathers have been before us, and our children 
shall be after us. No one of us dare stand before the deep-seeing 
eye of God and claim to be pure. Some mercy, some purifying 
grace must become ours, ere ever our hearts can find intimate and 
enduring peace. 

There could be no real religion, scarcely even a pretence of reli- 
gion, without the recognition of this fundamental fact and some 
endeavor to minister to this human need. History when it told the 
story of humanity’s untutored gropings after truth, and related the 
various man-made ways in which the sin-stained soul sought pur- 
gation, gave antecedent assurance thereby, that in the divine economy 
of the Christian revelation there would be full recognition of and 
generous provision for the sorrowful sinner. Christ’s words and 
deeds alike, were the more than abundant realization of this hope. 
With a directness that could not be ignored, with a frequency and a 
whole-heartedness that scandalized the Pharisees, Christ went to the 
sinner as his very own, and transformed the ineffectual regret within 
him into a supreme and heart-breaking grief for sin which shines 
out in the gospel age, as it does in every epoch of Christian history, 
the badge and token distinguishing the repentance of Christ’s true 
disciples from the lip-sorrow and the half-trifling apologies of other 
men. He who came to minister to men’s gravest needs set before us 
as the very first article of his evangel, the summons to repentance 
and the assurance of divine pardon. 

It was characteristic of Christ’s ministry, and it has been dis- 
tinctive of his Church’s action, to arouse within the sorrow-stricken 
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sinner a most undoubting conviction of forgiveness and the liveliest 
hope of future preservation from sin. One might be startled some- 
times were it not for the lessons of the Gospel, and the memory of 
Christ’s own boldness—one might be startled at the methods, which 
the Catholic Church is wont to use in dealing with the penitent. 
Unmistakable in her declaration of what God’s law requires, un- 
compromising in the fierceness with which she denounces guilt and 
menaces the guilty, she nevertheless, with the same divine audacity 
which characterizes Our Lord in to-day’s gospel, addresses sinful 
men with God’s voice and God’s authority, daring not only to 
pronounce aloud in the world’s hearing the sentence of pardon, but 
even to encourage and soothe and cheer the heart that is bruised 
with contrition, bidding the sinner cast off the shameful memory and 
the paralyzing fear, and make ready to stand side by side and serve 
on equal footing with those pure angelic creatures who seem to need 
not penance. In directness, finality, and measureless sweep, the 
Church’s call to repent and be saved meets with comparison only in 
Christ’s summons to prepare for the coming of the kingdom. 

Human at once and Christ-like, this attitude of the Church toward 
sin has ever been one of the strongest arguments for her divinity. 
It takes the experience of ages and the wisdom born of world-wide 
practice, it requires the tender patience of a mother and the divine 
love of an Infinite God, thus to commingle with the off-scourings of 
the race, to choose as a mission the treatment of all human sin and 
to succeed. And to see the Church in the fulfilment of this mission, 
to note her ability, her constancy, her long-suffering, her unselfish- 
ness, her success, is to have encountered an almost irresistible appeal 
to accept her as divine. Where but from her teaching shall we 
learn skill in dealing with temptation and in curing fault. Where 
better than in her action may we see the living example of Christ’s 
method and of Christ’s success. How many a one, drawing from 
afar, has known her first as the refuge of the sinner and thrown 
himself trustfully into her arms! Terrified by rigor, puzzled by 
uncertain teaching, shaken by the clash of contending systems, soul 
after soul has emerged from the strife, weary and sorely wounded, 
to turn gladly, gratefully toward the figure which keeps watch over 
humanity through the ages of its devious course, working Christ’s 
work among men, guiding, uplifting, healing, binding up wounds that 
were nearly fatal and giving to all new strength to undertake the 
struggles still to come. 
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It has been charged accusingly against the Church that she “hath 
kept company with sinners” ; but this is to her glory rather than her 
shame. Even so did her Master, the Son of God, receive and eat 
with them. But neither of her, nor of her Founder, can it be said 
that the work of caring for sinners made it impossible to create 
saints. As from the same lips which pronounced the pardon of thief 
and murderer and wicked woman, there came the revelation of a 
spiritual ideal more divinely ravishing in its purity and beauty than 
any previously known to man; so, too, she who deserves the re- 
proach of being the church of sinners, has likewise been the fruitful 
mother of saints and the world’s great guide and teacher of holiness. 
In court and camp and counting-room, clad in royal robes and 
kitchen-livery and beggars’ rags, she counts her holy children. There 
are men of genius and learning and poetic fire as well as the ignorant 
and illiterate; statesmen, recluses, peasants and factory-girls; peni- 
tent thieves and reclaimed outcasts—to all she holds the guiding- 
lamp as they toil steadily up the heights of the sacred mountain. 
And while she is dealing patiently with the weakest sinner and en- 
couraging him to lift up his heart, she ever hides within her bosom 
the secret hope that God’s great mercy will yet bestow on him the 
grace of heroic sanctity. 

For all such as are really penitent, then, no matter how scarlet 
their sin nor how frequent their previous treason, the doctrine of 
the Church assures a pardon. To weak and half-blind man, as he 
wages inglorious war against enemies of his own creating, and goes 
stumbling along a road which has been broken and roughened by his 
own foolishness, what boon can be greater than the certainty of 
such an opportunity? That every man has sinned and that even 
the just are never far from the line of danger, makes doubly neces- 
sary the proclamation of a general forgiveness. It is not so unusual a 
thing for some inner convulsion to send the tide of human courage 
ebbing out beyond low-water mark; nor for the demon of despair 
to fasten grimly upon a soul and make it everlastingly his own. Life 
is so volatile ; the soul so delicate ; men are so loth to renew the end- 
less struggle, to hope in the face of defeat, to try and try and ever 
try again. It might seem more just to be less tender with the sinner ; 
to human wisdom the limit of mercy seems often to be reached ; but 
with God, with Christ, with the Church, with the Church’s minister, 
wheresoever sin hath abounded there doth grace ever superabound. 
While there is life, there is hope. 
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Widespread as the human race and lasting as the life of man 
upon earth, is the Church’s care for her charge. Seeking his pleasure 
by riotous living in a far-off country, still does the sinner fail to out- 
distance the call of her warning voice. Though he walk in the 
valley of the shadow of death, he finds that she has not abandoned 
him. Should he descend in his headlong career of wickedness to the 
very verge of the precipice of hell, even there she is with him, extend- 
ing the hope of pardon and the promised blessing of peace. 

To show such inexhaustible patience toward the sinner may seem 
like going too far—the Puritan and the Pharisee have declared that 
it is extreme. The Church’s answer is the answer of Christ; to the 
lost sheep she is sent, and to them that are sick. The God whose 
message she preaches is the God of infinite patience and, above all 
other of his works, are his tender mercies. Not to crush the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax, but to kindle and fan the sacred 
flame of the heart’s contrition—such is her mission. Though her 
call fall many a time upon a deafened ear and a hardened heart, 
yet in the end it may be heard and heeded; and the gain is more 
than the loss. God’s mercy may be abused, it is true; but never is it 
wasted upon any who observe the conditions under which alone the 
Church promises pardon. 

What are these terms which are insisted upon as requisite for the 
forgiveness of sin? The same which Christ ever imposed, the terms 
which the palsied man was given in the gospel of to-day. The soul 
which has sinned must repent. The spirit of sorrow must descend 
upon it, grief must envelope it as a fire and kindle within its dark 
recesses the blaze of penitent shame. Out from the lips must burst 
forth the spontaneous cry of the stricken heart: “God, be merciful 
to me a sinner!’ Acknowledgment of guilt in the face of the 
world: “Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee ;”’ will- 
ingness to disown and repudiate the past, to give a pledge of the 
future, to attempt a restoration of the ruined order, and a renewal of 
the balance destroyed by sin—all this the church insists upon as the 
prerequisite of that forgiveness, which shall be ratified in heaven. 
Lie to the Holy Ghost, profess a contrition which he refuses to make 
interiorly his own, this a sinner may do; but such a one is surely the 
exception rather than the rule; he hurts himself alone; and it were 
not the part of wisdom, on his account, to exclude from final for- 
giveness the weakling who, at last effectually repentant, comes 
craving pardon for the seven-times-seventieth time. 
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To those who find it hard to see how doctrine affects conduct, or 
what authority has to do with moral effort, the Church’s theory con- 
cerning the means and extent of divine forgiveness of sin offers 
a good subject for consideration. To set before oneself a high ideal 
and to labor in solitary loyalty for its attainment is a vocation that 
necessarily is possible to only a few. The rest of us stumble and halt 
and go lame; we are lost without instruction and aid and encour- 
agement. And it will be found that what man in general needs most 
is just what the Church has to offer. There are countless multitudes 
that but for her teaching would never have risen from their falls, 
nor found again the narrow way from which—maybe in mo- 
mentary inattention—they had strayed. There have been rare and 
noble souls entangled in the snare of temptation, the mire of sudden 
sin, the fatal slough of despondency; and by her aid they have been 
born again to the life of saints and heroes. All such are witnesses 
to the divine wisdom and divine power which reach out through the 
Church’s instrumentality to the erring children of men; and in the 
same spirit and by the same authority as the Christ of the gospels, 
proclaim to the palsied of the human race: “Be of good heart, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
HABITUAL SIN. 
BY THE REV. F, HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“And they would not come.”’—Matt. xxii 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The summons of the King, a likeness of the call to 
grace, unheeded by those that have grown attached to sin, habitual 
sinners, who have no sense for spiritual blessings. A call to repentance, 
lest death overtake the sinner in his iniquity. 


To-day’s gospel introduces to us some very ungrateful men. A 
king made a marriage for his son, and he sent his servants out to 
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summon them that were invited. But they would not come. Then 
he sent his servants once more to tell them that everything was 
ready, and bid them come at once to the wedding. But they ne- 
glected this second invitation and went their way, one to his farm, 
the other to his merchandise. In fact some even went so far as to 
lay hands upon the servants, maltreated and killed them. 

By this parable the Saviour wishes to demonstrate the great 
guilt and culpability of those who will not heed the call of grace, 
who grow attached to sin and remain unrepentant. To fall into sin 
is wrong in itself, to make a habit of grievous sin, to grow attached 
to it, still worse, the worst, however, is when man remains impeni- 
tent in his sins. Let us take this matter under our consideration 
to-day, so as to incite ourselves to repentance. 

A world-renowned philosopher was asked, how many kinds of 
fools there were and he made answer: “I have noticed three kinds 
of fools: The rich who, with all their money, starve themselves; the 
aged who still indulge in frivolous pleasures; and the conceited 
who know everything better than any one else.” To these three 
kinds of fools I think I ought to add a fourth, the sinner, who con- 
tinues to live in his sins. Sinners are the most foolish of men; their 
hearts are so hardened that the inspirations of divine grace have 
no effect. Hence the Lord’s plaint: “But they would not hearken: 
and they turned away the shoulder to depart: and they stopped 
their ears not to hear. And they made their heart as the adamant 
stone: lest they should hear the law and the words of the Lord” 
(Zach. vii, 11, 12). “A fool,” says the wise Solomon, “receiveth 
not the words of prudence, unless thou sayest those things which are 
in his heart” (Prov. xviii, 2). He will only listen to that which 
pleases him. St. Chrysostom explains this by a parable: “If,” he 
says, “you throw grass to a lion or lead him upon a green meadow 
you will not excite his appetite, because it is not natural for him 
to eat grass; on the other hand, if you offer to an ox a piece of meat 
he will not want it, because it is not his nature to eat meat. And 
so, too, with an earthly minded man—if you speak to him of heavenly 
things he is not impressed, nor does he desire them, because his 
corrupt heart takes no pleasure in them.” 

He who commits sin repeatedly will gradually form a habit and 
it will become second nature to him. He commits sin without ex- 
periencing remorse of conscience, and if at any one time he form 
a resolution of amendment, at the very next opportunity he forgets 
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this resolution and commits sin over and over. God’s grace is not 
wanting to him. The sinner is exhorted by sermons, by his confess- 
ors, by parents and good friends. God oftentimes sends him suf- 
fering and affliction to arouse him from the stupor of sin, never- 
theless he pays no heed, he turns a deaf ear; sufferings and afflic- 
tions have no effect, and the words of Solomon are confirmed: “The 
perverse are hard to be corrected; and the number of fools is 
infinite” (Eccles. i, 15). 

If you preach to the hardened sinner of the great goodness and 
mercy of God, if you draw his attention to the Saviour who 
suffered and died for his sins, or remind him of the terrible conse- 
quences of sin for time and eternity, if you open hell to his 
gaze and show him the unspeakable torments of the damned: his 
heart is not moved, he remains cold and unaffected. “The perverse 
are hard to be corrected; and the number of fools is infinite.” 

When Theodosius upon a certain occasion reprimanded the 
wicked Emperor Nicephorus for his reprehensible life, and for the in- 
justices he had practised upon his subjects, and exhorted him to pen- 
ance and amendment of life, the latter said: “You must not expect 
anything from Nicephorus but that which you have seen.” This 
is the answer of the sinner: “I can not give it up, I can not reform.” 
“A hard heart,” says St. Bernard, “will neither be crushed by con- 
trition, nor softened by devotion; not moved by supplications, nor 
attracted by examples; it is not frightened by threats; blessings only 
harden it, punishment does not warn it; to describe this greatest of 
all evils in a few brief words: a hard heart minds neither God nor 
man.” 

And what will be the consequence? You may learn it from the 
following example: An astrologer once prophesied to Julius Caesar 
that he would die within the year, and that he should beware of the 
fifteenth of March. Julius Caesar minded the warning and caused 
himself to be well guarded. On the fifteenth of March he went 
to the Senate. On the way there he met the astrologer and 
called out to him: “The fifteenth of March is here, but where is the 
fate which you prophesied?” “This is indeed the day,” replied the 
astrologer, “and it is not yet over.” Caesar drove to the Senate, 
was there assaulted by conspirators, and slain. The astrologer had 
been acquainted with the plans of the conspirators and was there- 
fore enabled to prophesy truly. 

I will take it upon myself to prophesy to the impenitent sinner 
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“Beware of death in sin,’ and do not let him say: “I have sinned, 
and what harm hath befallen me?” (Eccles. v, 4). You know not 
what moment will be your last. If you rise in good health in the 
morning, there is no one who can assure you that you will retire 
at night in good health; for death often comes like a thief in the 
night. God is indeed good and merciful, but He is also just, and 
He may as a deserved punishment let you die in your sins. “God 
is not mocked” (Gal. vi, 7). He waits and sees whether we are 
converted and amend our lives: but when we turn a deaf ear to all 
exhortations to do penance, then His wrath comes suddenly, and 
He punishes us, according to our deserts. 

Let us therefore not delay our repentance from one day to the 
other; let us at once be converted to the Lord, in order that we 
may find grace and mercy here and hereafter! Amen. 
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FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B. 


“Let not the sun go down upon your anger.’—Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man, as a rule, inflict injuries upon one another. The injured, 
feeling the wrong, are filled with desires of revenge. These desires they 
may not carry into effect; both God and the civil power having reserved 
that duty to themselves. ‘If men will not obey, if they will avenge them- 
selves, they put themselves in the position of the merciless servant, and 
they may expect a similar punishment. To escape that horrible fate, let 
us, to-day, fill our minds with thoughts that will enable us to forget and 
tu fergive. 

I. To pardon is difficult. It is not impossible; otherwise God would 
not have commanded it. His grace imparts the requisite strength. Ask 
that grace, and He will give it. The next step is to resist the beginnings 
or incitements to revenge. These incitements are:  Self-interest; 
wounded pride; evil reports circulated to the detriment of our character. 

II. By what motives shall we be able to pardon those who have 
invaded our interests, wounded our pride, and circulated reports that 
have damaged our character? (1) It is an equitable law; for we must 
do to others as we wish others should do unto us. (2) God has made 
that law His own special commandment. (3) He wills it to be accom- 
plished first. (4) No other sacrifice will be acceptable unless that of 
forgiveness have preceded it. (5) That we may never forget His com- 
mandment, He has inserted in His own prayer a petition in which we ask 
Him to forgive us as we forgive our brethren. 

Conclusion. Therefore we must ever and always forgive. Though a 
dificult thing to do, it is not an impossibility. We shall be able to ac- 
complish the precept by praying for the necessary grace; by offering a 
prompt resistance to the beginnings or incitements to revenge. We 
must forgive, that we be forgiven. We must imitate Our Lord, 
Who, on the Cross, pardoned His murderers and asked His heavenly 
Father to forgive them. 


There is not, I suppose, in any congregation, any one that has not, 
in some way or in another, received from his fellow-men an injury 
which has rankled in his bosom and filled his heart with desires of 
retaliation or revenge. These desires are natural. When struck, we 
smart under the blow, we are hurt; and being sensitive, we can not 
help feeling. So, also, when injured, we feel the injury. But 
though feeling that injury, we may not avenge ourselves for the 
wrong done us. That task God has reserved to Himself: “Revenge 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” With good reason has He 
made that reserve; for He loves mankind and, loving them, He 
restrains their hands from retaliation, that the earth may not be- 
come a scene of carnage. He has set His ban upon the desire of 
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vengeance and has commanded mankind to forgive the injuries in- 
flicted upon them by their enemies. The civil authority imitating 
His legislation, and for the same reason, will not suffer the aggrieved 
to punish those who have wronged them. That duty it reserves to 
itself. Now, if we will not acquiesce in the rule of God in this 
respect; if we will suffer our wrath to break forth; if we will not 
forgive those who have harmed us, we must expect from the hands of 
God, naught but the fate which befell the merciless servant. God 
will treat us as the Master treated his hard-hearted steward: “So 
shall my heavenly Father do to you, unless you forgive every man 
his brother from your hearts.” 

To escape a fate so horrible, let us to-day, fill our minds with a 
few thoughts that will help to school those hearts into dispositions 
that will enable them to forget and to forgive the injuries done us. 

Now, at the very outset, I admit that it is a hard thing to forgive 
those who have injured us. They have wronged us, let us say, 
in business transactions in which we have suffered pecuniary loss; 
they have treated us with contempt; they have circulated ground- 
less reports detrimental to our good name. No one, as I have said, 
can help feeling, and keenly feeling these wrongs, for wrongs they 
certainly are. However, while admitting thus much, I do not go so 
far as to say that it is impossible to conquer that feeling ; to repress 
our resentment; to overlook the fault committed; nay, even ration- 
ally to love those who have injured us. Why do I say this? Be- 
cause, in His divine law, God has ordered us to act in this way. If 
He has ordered the repression of our resentment, the pardon of the 
injury, and the love of those who have inflicted it, it is within our 
power to accomplish His order; for God never imposes impossible 
precepts. These precepts may be impossible to unaided human 
nature ; but they are not impossible to that human nature when aided 
by divine grace which He has promised to all who shall ask it. When 
they ask it, He will grant it, and will make with the temptation to 
revenge issue so that they may be able not only to endure it, but to 
overcome it. 

Therefore, after having at once had recourse to Him for aid, 
as soon as we feel ourselves aggrieved, our next duty is to with- 
stand the beginnings of these sentiments of revenge; for, it is only 
when this method of procedure is not resorted to that men feel im- 
pelled to say, “the forgiveness of injuries is an impossibility.” Con- 
sequently, if we desire to accomplish what we are pleased to term not 
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only a hard but an impossible precept, we must resist the very be- 
ginnings or incitements to revenge; for, when these are suffered to 
grow, they become in a certain sense impossible to resist. Hence, 
St. Benedict when counseling his followers to cultivate great purity 
of heart, bids them take every evil thought while it is still young 
and weak, and dash it against the rock Christ, by calling to mind 
the sufferings and death of the Saviour. 

Now, what are these beginnings, these germs of retaliation and 
vengeance? I hinted at them when I said that they sprung, in the 
first place, from our interests which have been trenched upon by 
some one who, perchance, has overreached us in business. Well, 
must we always and on all occasions stand up for our full rights? 
If we insist on so doing, and if mankind in general insist on so doing, 
the world will become a battle-field; a world in which might will be 
right ; in which, as the saying is, “the weakest will go to the wall”; 
in which there will be no peace. May we not, and ought we not to 
yield up some of our rights when no high principle is at stake, and 
when by so doing we may preserve peace and charity? I think both 
that we may and that we ought to sacrifice them for so good a cause; 
for let us remember, we are not in this world to build up for our- 
selves a lasting city, but to prepare ourselves to enter among the 
citizens of that glorious kingdom of God whence all strife shall be 
forever vanished. Therefore, in the very beginning resist this move- 
ment, this feeling of hatred, and it will be an easy matter to overlook 
and to forgive the wrong that has been done us. 

The next source whence this un-Christian desire of vengeance 
springs is our pride. That hateful passion fills us with an exag- 
gerated notion of our dignity, worthy importance, and causes us to 
look with disdain, with contempt on our fellow-men whom we regard 
as in every way inferior to ourselves. We indulge this passion 
when others are the objects of it; but when they give way to it in 
our regard, we resent their action and forthwith we are filled with a 
spirit of revenge. Therefore, as soon as the first spark of this pas- 
sion makes its existence evident, we must set our foot upon it and 
extinguish it. Who are we that we should set ourselves up as supe- 
rior to all others? Have we no defects, no unlovable qualities, no 
secret sins? Each of us is painfully conscious of many such, and, 
therefore, the moment that our pride is hurt, and that we are stirred 
up to resentment while the resentment is still but a germ or a spark 
—let us set our foot upon it, thus crushing the germ or extinguish- 
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ing the spark—with the reflection that we are not so much the supe- 
riors of him that has injured us, as to warrant us in punishing him 
for his action. For, may there not be in him some good quality 
of which we are destitute? Had he received from God the same 
measure of mercy and of grace accorded to us, would he not have 
made a better use of it that we have done? If he is not actually 
at the present moment our superior in virtue, may he not in future 
years far surpass us and win for himself, in heaven, a more glorious 
crown than we shall ever be privileged to wear? In this way and 
by these thoughts, we shall be able to stifle our wounded pride, and 
by stifling it, to rid our hearts of all desire of revenge. 

One other source whence springs this un-Christian feeling and 
makes the duty of forgiveness so difficult, are the reports put in 
circulation concerning us by the malice and hatred, as we are 
pleased to term them, of our enemies. On the desire for vengeance 
generated by these reports, we must set our heel, just as we have been 
counseled to set it on the other sparks which ignite the fire of 
vengeance in our hearts. We shall be able to do this at once, if 
we will only bear in mind that these reports, apparently so detri- 
mental to our character, do not reach us just as they were when 
they were uttered by the lips of those whom we regard as our 
enemies. Such reports may be likened to the snowball which, during 
the winter season, we see children rolling along the streets. At first, 
it is small, insignificant; but as it is pushed along, it grows in di- 
mension, till at last it becomes a huge globe which a strong man is, 
with difficulty, able to move. So is it also with these reports con- 
cerning our character, reports which would-be-friends are so eager 
to carry to us. With respect to these reports, our first duty is to 
discount the story as related to us. It is sure to be exaggerated; to 
be something quite different from that which fell from the lips of 
those whom these meddlesome busy-bodies would have us believe 
are our bitterest enemies. If we only give ourselves the trouble to 
examine into it, it will turn out, in all likelihood, to have been a 
harmless jest at which we ought to laugh, as those did who first 
heard it, and not the malignant story that has reached our ears 
after gathering volume as it passed from mouth to mouth. Any one 
who, in the “Acts of the Apostles,” will read that chapter (xxi), in 
which is related St. Paul’s apprehension by the Jews, while he was 
praying in the temple, will have set before him a striking example 
of the way in which reports grow, and of the little resemblance that 
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they have with the original story whence they are thought to have 
sprung. These enemies of the apostle, as it is recorded in that chap- 
ter, seized him in the temple, dragged him out of the holy place, and 
in all likelihood they would have stoned him to death, had not the 
tribune, hearing of the tumult, rushed to his assistance and rescued 
him from their hands. Having freed the apostle from their clutches, 
he next demanded from the infuriated people who he was and 
what he had done to excite their wrath. In reply to his question, 
“Some said one thing and some another,” so that being utterly be- 
wildered by their conflicting statements, he commanded Paul to be 
brought into the castle. While mounting the steps leading to this 
fortress, St. Paul addressed the Tribune, and asked whether he might 
speak something to him. As the apostle in making this request had 
used the Greek tongue, the officer turned to him in amazement and 
said: “Canst thou speak Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian who 
before these days didst raise a tumult, and didst lead forth into the 
desert four thousand men that were murdered?” This was the 
story concerning St. Paul that had reached this man’s ears after 
having passed through the mouths of the infuriated rabble that would 
have slain the apostle. Therefore, we may of a certainty conclude 
that the reports circulated by those whom we regard as our enemies, 
are not what they were when they gave these reports utterance, and 
consequently, we may easily extinguish the fire of hatred enkindled 
and the desire of vengeance engendered by them, with the reflection 
that these reports are exaggerated and worthy of our laughter rather 
than of our resentment. It is by these means that we shall be able 
to make easy the difficult task of forgiving those who have in any 
way injured us. Difficult that task certainly is; but it is not impos- 
sible. The saints of the New Law have accomplished it. Even the 
saints of the Old Law have accomplished it, as we see in the case of 
Joseph who pardoned his brethren, and of David who, when his 
enemy Saul was in his power, spared him and forgot the manifold 
wrongs which that monarch had inflicted upon him. Therefore, we 
also, aided by the grace of God, and by the use of the means sug- 
gested, will be able to obey a precept which, though in all lands 
admitted to be a difficult one, yet is not an impossible one. 

If it is not impossible, let us see by what motives we may nerve 
ourselves to comply with it, and everywhere and always to pardon 
those who injure us, and who by injuring us become, in a certain 
sense, our debtors. 
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The first motive, I think, that will have weight with any one who 
will calmly, dispassionately give it his attention is that the forgive- 
ness of injuries is a most equitable law, and at once approves itself 
to the common sense of men. This law is that we must deal with 
others as we wish to be dealt with by them. Thus, if by our actions 
we have incurred the anger, the resentment and the danger of retalia- 
tion on the part of others, we earnestly desire that they would over- 
look our offences and pardon us the injury which we have inflicted 
on them. Therefore, it is only right that we should act in like man- 
ner with those who have injured us. The strict observance of this 
law is specially necessary for us who, besides offending and wronging 
our fellow-men, are guilty of innumerable offences against Our 
Lord and Master Who has created us and Who destines us to live 
with Him and with our fellow-men in the kingdom of heaven. We 
most earnestly hope, and we most humbly pray that He would for- 
give these offences and sins. They are insults offered to the infinite 
majesty of God. They are grave and numerous, whereas the evils 
done to us by our offending brethren are oftentimes only apparent, 
few in number, and of a nature so trifling that a sensible man ought 
to overlook them. If, then, we will not pardon these brethren, how 
can we hope that God will listen to our prayer? By not pardoning 
them, do we not put ourselves in precisely the same position in 
which the merciless servant found himself, when, though relieved by 
his master of the enormous debt which he had contracted toward 
that kind-hearted man, yet would not cancel, in the case of a fellow- 
servant, the few paltry pence which that unfortunate man owed 
him? If, by our unforgiving spirit, we thrust ourselves into that 
position, may we not expect from the hands of God the same treat- 
ment that the Master meted out to his servant? Most assuredly we 
may. As that master withdrew the pardon so recently granted and 
cast the unfeeling wretch into prison, so will God refuse us the par- 
don of the multitudinous sins which we have committed against Him, 
and, unless repentance intervene, will cast us into that dread prison- 
house whence there is no escape... This is a strong motive; for, it 
appeals to our self-interest which, with all men, has very great 
weight. But, with any one who pretends to love our good God, 
there is another that is even weightier still. This motive is the fact 
that God has made the command to forgive our brothers, His own 
special precept: “This is my commandment, that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” How has God loved us? He has for- 
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given us our sins. Therefore, we must forgive others the offences 
which they have committed against us. . Listen to the mandate 
which He gives us when we have been injured: “If thy brother sin 
against thee, reprove him; and, if he do penance, forgive him. And 
if he sin against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a 
day turn again to thee saying: I repent; forgive him’ (St. Luke 
xvii, 3, 4). These are the words of the Master. Now, if there is 
anything dear to that Master’s heart, it is that we should love, 
worship and offer sacrifice to His eternal Father. Nevertheless, 
dear as are these acts of worship to His Sacred Heart, He would 
have us prefer to them charity toward our brother, the pardon of the 
evil that he has done us. That is the sacrifice first to be offered by us. 
If it be not, the others will find no favor in God’s sight. What are 
His words? “If thou offerest thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
shalt remember that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and first go to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (Matt. v, 23, 24). That 
we may never forget this precept of the pardon of injuries, He has 
brought it before our notice in the formula of prayer which He 
prescribes daily to be recited by His followers. He makes each of 
us say: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us,” and thus intimates to us that the pardon which He will 
either grant or refuse, depends upon ourselves. As we treat our 
brother, so will God treat us. These are the powerful motives that 
will urge us to forgive those who have injured us. The conclusion 
to which they force us is that, ever and always, we must cherish in 
our bosoms a forgiving spirit. We must pardon those who have in- 
jured us. It is difficult to do so; but it is not impossible. Therefore, 
we must oppose and stifle the first motions of resentment, whether 
these spring from self-interest, or pride, or the evil reports circulated 
against us. We must then forgive, because we wish to be forgiven; 
because it is the commandment of Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 
To nerve ourselves to act in this way, we must look upon Jesus hang- 
ing on the Cross, and with almost His last breath, praying for His 
enemies. As He then spoke, we must ever speak: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


re 
; 
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SHORT SERMON. 
FAITH AND Works. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“And himself believed, and his whole house.”—John iv, 53. 


SYNOPSIS.—Many Christians born and brought up in the Catholic faith 
are inclined to give too little thought and appreciation to the gift of 
faith received by them. Faith will not avail without works. Walk in 
the path of the righteous and merit eternal happiness by faith and works. 


When the Saviour healed the son of the ruler, who had approached 
Him with such great confidence, this man believed and his whole 
house. We, dear brethren, all believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and are, without any merit of ours, members of the Catholic 
Church. Many Christians, however, live more or less thoughtlessly 
in the faith wherein they were born and brought up. They seldom 
or not at all contemplate the end and aim for which God has cre- 
ated them, and the means they ought to employ to attain this end. 
Let us consider this matter to-day. ; 

1. Every one, dear brethren, knows that he has not himself to 
thank for existence and life. These come from God. “I made 
the earth, said the Lord, and created men thereon” (Is. xlv, 12). 
If asked for what end God has created them, some would be 
silent, not knowing what to say, others would make answer that 
they were in this world to toil honestly for a living, and to take 
care of themselves and their families. People may not say this in 
so many words, but their actions prove conclusively that they have 
no higher aim than the satisfying of their earthly necessities and 
wishes; for their whole thought and actions, from early morning 
till late at night, are directed toward that which is of this earth; 
they give no thought to the salvation of their poor souls. To them 
are addressed the words of the apostle: “They confess that they 
know God, but in their deeds they deny him” (Titus i, 16). You 
must admit, dear brethren, that such persons whose every thought 
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and deed tend only toward worldly things, resemble the unreasoning 
animals. St. Augustine remarks correctly: “He who thinks of noth- 
ing but his earthly life is like unto the unreasoning animal.” Man, 
however, is created to the image of God, and he has an immortal 
soul. Not so the animal, and consequently man must have another 
and a higher vocation. 

To what vocation have we then been created, and why are we 
living upon this earth? God has given us life in order that we may 
know Him and serve Him and thereby render ourselves worthy of 
the eternal life which He will grant us after a good life on this 
earth. Man is created to God’s image, and he lives that he may 
merit heaven; therefore, we should be solicitous, not so much for 
the gathering of treasures here below, or an honorable and pleasur- 
able life for ourselves, but rather for obtaining our proper goal, 
which is heaven. Hence the Saviour’s exhortation: “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice; and all these things shall be added 
unto you” (Matt. vi, 33). Mark well, dear brethren, that the 
Saviour does not bid you to seek first the necessities of this earthly 
life, riches, possessions or pleasures, nay, He commands: “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice,” that means, first and 
above all things, strive to attain heaven; for to this end you were 
created, and for this you were redeemed; for this cleansed from sin 
in holy Baptism, and adorned with sanctifying grace. “But now 
being made free from sin,” says the apostle, “and become servants 
to God, you have your fruit unto sanctification, and the end ever- 
lasting life” (Rom. vi, 22). 

What means should we make use of in order to attain this end? 

‘2. The first means to attain our end is faith. ‘Without faith,” 
says the apostle, “it is impossible to please God: for he that cometh 
to God, must believe that he is, and is a rewarder of them that seek 
him” (Heb. xi, 6). Through faith we attain to the knowledge of 
God; for faith teaches us that God, our Creator, our Redeemer, our 
Saviour, our highest good, is our last end and aim; faith teaches us 
that God rewards the good and punishes the wicked, and exhorts 
us, therefore, to love God, and to serve Him, to shun evil, and to 
do good. Faith also teaches us to know the various obstacles ar- 
rayed against us on our path to heaven; it draws our attention to 
temptations and perils which threaten us; it supplies us at the same 
time with the means to overcome these obstacles, and to withstand 
temptations and dangers. 
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It would take a longer time than I can devote to it this morning 
to explain this further; I will only ask, do you make use of all the 
means which the Church offers you so abundantly for your salva- 
tion? Do you believe that which the Church presents for your 
belief, and do you listen with good will to her exhortations and 
warnings? You may reply: “Yes, we believe everything that God 
has revealed, presented for our belief through His holy Church.” 
But I say with St. James: “What shall it profit, my brethren, if 
a man say he hath faith, but hath not works? Shall faith be able to 
save him?” (James ii, 14). No, faith alone can not save us; we 
must also practise our faith by works; we must manifest our love 
of God by keeping His commandments. Hence the Saviour an- 
swered the young man who asked Him: “Good Master, what good 
shall I do that I may have life everlasting?” “If thou wouldst 
enter into life, keep the commandments” (Matt. xix, 16, 17). 
Faith, therefore, is the foundation of our salvation, and in order to 
attain this salvation we must lead a good, Christian life and en- 
deavor to become rich in good works; for we are told that not 
every one who says, “Lord, Lord,” “will enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 

What will it avail you, dear brethren, to have been born and 
brought up in the true Catholic faith, if you do not live as Catho- 
lics, if you do not practise the works prescribed by faith. You 
can have no hope of ever attaining your true vocation if you con- 
tinue to be more solicitous for the temporal than for the eternal, 
to care more for body than for soul? Without good works, dear 
brethren, we can not enter into heaven. 

Let us begin at once to work out our salvation. Like the ruler 
in the gospel, we believe with our whole house; but let us also 
with our whole house serve the Lord! Let us walk the path of the 
Divine Commandments in order that we may attain our end, which 
is everlasting happiness! Amen. 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MACDONALD, D.D. 


“And be not drunk with wine.”—Epistle of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The words of the Apostle a trumpet-call to the Christians 
to guard against intemperance. 

II, Physicial and moral evils that flow from this vice. Sows the seeds 
of manifold ills and brings untimely death, in the physical order; lays 
waste the home, and leads to poverty, disgrace, and shame, in the soctal 
order. Works more havoc with men than war, pestilence and famine. 

Ill. Those evils light by the side of the moral evil. They pass 
not beyond the bourne of place and time; the sin of drunkenness (ME hoes 
man into the home of his eternity. 

IV. Drunkenness, a grievous sin, (a) against the cardinal virtue of 
temperance, (b) against human nature. Blots out the image of God in 
man by robbing him of reason. The man who dies drunk lost beyond 
possibility of salvation. Has stripped himself of the power of repent- 
ance, and dying in sin, goes down into hell, even as a piece of lead sinks 
in the deep sea. 

V. How many have been snatched out of life in a drunken stupor! 
Not for father’s or mother’s sake; not for the sake of wife or child that 
had better, perhaps, been unborn; not for the sake of the Redeemer who 
bought them with His blood, would they deny themselves the inebriating 
glass; and now, like the rich glutton, they crave for one drop of cooling 
water, and it is denied them. 

VI. Strong reason why many should take the pledge; the drunkard, 
because to him it is the one plank after shipwreck; others that they may 
escape danger, set example, win reward; women, too, for their own as 
well as for the sake of loved ones—even little children, that they may 
grow up in sobriety, a blessing to their parents, and a joy to their 
guardian angels. 


These words of St. Paul, are as a trumpet-call to the Christian, 
to the soldier of the Cross, and more especially to the one who may 
have strayed from the ranks, or fallen asleep at his post. It is a 
call to rise from sleep, and a call to arms; to put away the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light. In exhorting us to walk 
circumspectly the apostle warns especially against intemperance, 
the capital sin that is not only a most grievous sin in itself, but is 
the source of most other offences and crimes against the laws of 
God and man. The drunkard forfeits his manhood ; he makes a beast 
of himself; he even goes down a degree lower than the beast; for 
the beast has senses and can use them; but the man who is drunk 
becomes senseless as a stock or stone, like the idols spoken of in 
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Scripture, which have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, feet and 
walk not. 

I might put before you at length the physical evils that flow 
from drunkenness: how it shatters the nerves, weakens the action 
of the heart, sows the germ of manifold ailments, and hurries its 
victim to an untimely grave. Or I might dwell upon the havoc that 
it works with the powers of the mind: how it blunts the intellect 
and paralyzes the will, unfits a man for mental or other work, makes 
him good for nothing, and how it has ruined the prospects and 
blighted the lives of thousands upon thousands of our race. Or I 
might enlarge upon the woeful consequences that follow from it in 
the social order: I might point to the homes laid waste by the 
ravages of this monster, the squalid wretchedness of the drunkard’s 
wife and the drunkard’s children; the poverty, the shame, and the 
disgrace it brings upon those innocent victims of a beastly vice. 
Evils these are, frightful evils. And when we view them one by 
one, and add them all up together, we are made to feel that an 
eloquent voice, now still in death, did not overstate or put the case 
a bit too strongly in declaring that intemperance is the cause of 
more evils than war, pestilence, and famine. 

I might, I say, insist upon these physical and social evils, and find 
in them reason more than ample why we should hate and loathe the 
vice whose fruits they are; why we should count no sacrifice too 
great to free ourselves or others from it, no caution too heedful to 
escape the contagion of it. But I pass them over as being light 
and trivial indeed when compared with the moral evil, the sin of 
drunkenness. The world makes more of those other evils, it is true, 
and they come home more keenly and sensibly to men. Yet, when 
all is said, these are but temporal ills. We may even find some cure, 
or at least some solace for them. In any case, they do not reach 
outside the bounds of this life; they do not follow us into the 
world beyond. But the moral evil, the sin of drunkenness follows 
the drunkard through the gates of death and into the home of his 
eternity. ‘Be not deceived,” says St. Paul; “drunkards shall not 
possess the kingdom of God.” 

Drunkenness is, in the first place, a grievous sin against the car- 
dinal virtue of temperance, being a form of gluttony, excess if 
drink, one of the capital or deadly sins. But it is more than this 
When the excess in strong drink is such as to rob a man of his 
reason, to make him incapable of knowing right from wrong, of 
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knowing what he does, then it is a sin against human nature. The 
image of God after which man is made is in his reason, and drunk- 
enness blots it out. Reason is the light of God in man, and drunk- 
enness quenches this light. Nay, more, the man who lies dead drunk, 
bereft of his reason and of his senses, is past saving if he die in that 
state. A man may commit murder, or adultery, either of which 
is a far graver sin than drunkenness in itself, and after committing 
it be suddenly stricken down, and yet by God’s great goodness may 
make an act of perfect contrition, and so find mercy, as it has been 
said, “between the stirrup and the ground.” But let the man who is 
drunk be taken off in his cups, and he is lost beyond the possibility 
of being saved. He simply can not make an act of contrition. He 
has robbed himself of the very faculty of making that act. Ana 
so, with that sin of drunkenness, and in all likelihood many another 
sin beside, upon his head, he sinks down into hell, even as a piece of 
lead sinks in the deep sea, and is lost forever. Alas! how many 
have been snatched out of this world in a drunken stupor, stripped 
of sense, stripped of reason, stripped of God’s grace, and are in 
hell for all eternity! Like the rich glutton in the parable, they who 
knew not how to deny themselves the inebriating glass, not for 
father’s, not for mother’s sake; not for the sake of the wives and 
innocent babes that perhaps had best been unborn than have drunk- 
ards for fathers; not even for the sake of that God who made them, 
and bought them with His own blood, and suffered the bitter pangs 
of thirst for them upon the Cross—they who could not bring them- 
selves to make this simple act of self-denial, now crave for one drop 
of water to cool their burning tongues, and even that one drop is 
denied them. 

How strong reason is there, then, why all of us should take this 
pledge of total abstinence! The man who knows from experience 
his own frailty in this matter, his own proneness to drink to excess, 
should take it, must take it, indeed, that he may, with God’s helping 
grace, free himself from the grasp of this giant vice, and save his 
soul. How many there are in heaven to-day, in the bright and 
beautiful city of God in the skies, whose gates are closed to the 
drunkard—how many there are who once were drunkards, who 
once were slaves to this vice, who once reeled through the streets, or 
slept in the gutter (fitting bed for the drunkard), but who now 
thank God on bended knee because on such or such a day they heard 
and heeded the call of holy Church, and knelt before an altar, and 
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took the pledge of total abstinence, and walked forever after in the 
way of sobriety and godliness! For such as these the pledge is the 
one plank after shipwreck, the one hope of ever reaching the blessed 
haven of peace in the world beyond. But for others, too, it is more 
or less needful; it is precious to all. To all that they may win merit 
and set an example; to men who take their daily or occasional glass 
that they may gain a mastery over themselves, lest the habit of tip- 
yling grow upon them stealthily and they fall by little and little, to 
women, for even they are not proof against temptation or free from 
danger, and if for no other reason, then at least that by the force 
of their example and the merit of their self-denial they may help to 
reclaim a husband, a father, a brother, a son, from the sin of drunk- 
enness. Yea, even children who have come to the use of reason 
should take the pledge, that they may safeguard this God-given 
gift, that they may grow up from childhood in the practice of self- 
denial, unsullied by this sin, trained to sobriety, a blessing to their 
parents, and a joy to the angels who see the face of their Father who 
is in heaven. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
OFFENSES AGAINST GoD AND AGAINST THE NEIGHBOR. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“And his Lord, being angry, delivered him to the torturers.”—Matt. xviii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—God, long suffering and merciful to sinners, but severe 
against those who do injury to their neighbors.. He requires man 
to be generous and merciful, as He is toward man. As God regards 
offenses offered to Him less than acts of unkindness toward others, so let 
us resent insult against God, by sin, rather than injury done to ourselves. 


The parable in to-day’s gospel places vividly before us the good- 
ness and mercy of God. By the king who required an account of his 
servants we should understand God, ever ready to wipe out our sins 
if only we pray to Him with contrite hearts. We all are God’s 
debtors, and with every new sin a new debt is incurred against His 
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justice. As the king remitted the whole debt to the servant who 
begged him to do so, in the same way God forgives our sins if 
we cry for pardon. The king, so merciful toward the one servant, was 
exceedingly severe upon the other, even delivering him to the tor- 
tures, and it may be asked how this agreed with His goodness and 
mercy?” It we duly consider the circumstances we shall see that 
this is but a further proof of His goodness, because he would not 
allow the servant who had generously been forgiven to go and be 
merciless to a fellow-servant. 

God is truly merciful to sinners and ever ready to forgive those 
who may justly expect forgiveness and we will now examine who 
they are. 

So as to convince ourselves that God is exceedingly merciful 
toward the one who has offended God by sin, but extremely severe 
upon him who treats his neighbor harshly, we have only to review 
the life of the Saviour. Countless insults He endured during His 
life from the Jews and pagans. Nevertheless He did not punish 
His enemies. “He opened not his mouth: he was led as a sheep 
to the slaughter, and was dumb as a lamb before his shearer, and he 
did not open his mouth” (Is. liii, 7). He not only forgave all these 
injuries, but even prayed to His heavenly Father to forgive them: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” If, how- 
ever, injury is done to us, by our fellow-men, the Lord says: “He 
that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of my eye.” 

St. Chrysostom tells us: “The king was not angry when the 
wicked servant owed ten thousand talents and had compassion upon 
him, but when the latter was cruel to his fellow-servant He called 
him a wicked servant, and delivered him up to the torturers. So 
will the Lord forgive sins committed against Him, but He will pun- 
ish injuries done by us to our neighbor.” An example for this 
truth we have in Cain. Cain had a dispute with his brother Abel 
about the sacrifices they offered to God. Abel had sacrificed the 
best of his flocks, Cain, however, the poorest cf his fruits. There- 
fore, God was well pleased with Abel’s offering, but not with that 
of Cain. Cain became angry and slew his brother. Cain thus 
offended God by becoming angry against the Lord for not approv- 
ing of the sacrifice, and sinned against his brother by slaying him. 
God reproved Cain mildly for his murmur, but when Cain slew his 
brother Abel, then God showed Himself as a severe judge and 
revenger of injured innocence. “Where is thy brother Abel?” asked 
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the Lord. And Cain answered: “I know not; am I my brother’s 
keeper?” And the Lord said to him: “What hast thou done? The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth. Now, 
therefore, cursed shalt thou be upon the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth and received the blood of thy brother at thy hand” 
(Gen. 4). 

Great, indeed, is the love of God toward men! He prefers them, 
as it were, to Himself, feels the wrongs done to them and punishes 
such offences more severely and rigorously than those against 
Himself. And what is the reason? St. Chrysostom explains it, say- 
ing: “So that we may endeavor to act in the same manner. Just as 
He forgives gladly when man offends Him, but punishes injuries 
done to us by fellow-men, so ought we regard as most serious the 
offences against God, rather than those offered to us.” And what 
could be more reasonable? There should be no injury or offence so 
great that, after the example of Almighty God, we should not be 
willing to forgive it, especially since the Lord will as a just 
judge chastise the wrong done us by our enemies. We should, 
moreover, feel deeply, and strive to prevent, even the least offence 
against God. 

This is how we ought to act, but, alas, how different is our be- 
havior! We claim that we love God; but how do we prove this? 
Do we grieve over the sins by which God is offended? Do we not all 
too readily give way to anger and desire revenge when injured by 
our neighbor? God is daily dishonored by serious sin and we re- 
main indifferent; the slightest harm done to us, however, upsets us. 
Where do we find nowadays an imitator of David, who exclaimed 
in holy zeal: “Who shall rise up for me against the evil-doers >?’ 
(Ps. 93, 16). Where are the parents and superiors who seek to 
prevent the sins of their children, or punish them as deserved? 
Where are those who in the company of scoffers and the unchaste 
defend truth and virtue? Do we feel just as sensibly the offences 
offered to God as if they were our own? If we love God, we shall 
imitate Christ and our sins shall be forgiven and we shall reign 
in peace with God. 
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LIBERTY UNDERSTOOD AND MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON. 


“And when he had begun to take the account, one was brought to him 
that owed him ten thousand talents.”—Matt. xviii, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble.—The secret of the misfortunes of the unjust 
steward may be traced to his ignoring the true meaning of liberty, to 
his confounding the power and the right to do what he wished with a 
great treasure entrusted to his care. Liberty is a great treasure that we 
ago Our faults often lie in not distinguishing the “may” from 
the “can.” 

First point—Liberty in general. True liberty of the children of 
God, the gift which ts good in itself, is not the power to do wrong as 
well as right, nor the faculty to choose. Freedom as a right to do evil and 
good does not exist. Properly understood it means that we may choose 
and do all things within the domain of the lawful; there is none other 
genuine. 

Second point.—Theory applied to freedom of thought, of speech, of 
conscience; how men claim rights which they do not possess. 

Conclusion.—Responsibility of this gift; fruit of honesty is to be 
truly free here and hereafter. 


The original sin of the particular servant whose misfortunes are 
related in this morning’s gospel must be traced to his failure to 
note carefully and appreciate the distinction that exists between 
being able to do a thing and having the right to do it—a mere ques- 
tion of grammar, a confounding of “may” and “can,” in the slight 
matter of returning certain monies that passed through his hands. 
This confusion of “may” and “can” is a fault not at all uncommon 
in our daily speech; but it is one that is apt to lead to disastrous 
consequences when, as in this case, we work our blunders into our 
actions and lives. That our friend the servant “could” use or misuse 
his master’s funds, there is no doubt, since they were entrusted to 
his keeping. That he “might” spend them as he pleased, is ques- 
tionable in the light of further developments. Questionable, indeed, 
was his right to any possession he enjoyed; for, being a servant and 
a slave, he was so far from owning anything in his own right that 
his wife, his children, his very life, were under the absolute domin- 
ion of another—his master. 

What then turned his head and made him confuse liberty with 
license, the right with the power to do unjustly? Why, the posses- 
sion of the ten thousand talents—a fabulous sum translated into 
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our money. Possession with him was not only nine, but the whole 
ten, points of the law. From possession to an assumed title of own- 
ership there was but a step; and in a moment of mental aberration 
he took that step, regardless of where he would land. And as it 
usually happens to people who go on this principle that they “may” 
do all they “can” do, he came to grief. 

All of which is intended to lead up to the question of the right 
meaning and use of liberty, with which we have been entrusted 
as with a great treasure by the Almighty, and concerning which the 
distinction between “may” and “can” is often the source of much 
trouble and sin. How prevalent indeed are false notions of liberty, 
independence, freedom, free-will, etc.? Of what little consequence 
is it to many whether they may or may not act, so long as they 
know they can act! Might becomes right, license becomes liberty. 
Men take that which does not belong to them, and call it their own. 
Unfaithful stewards, they abuse a great trust, they repudiate just 
obligations, they deny the authority over them of Him Who made 
them and Who never relinquishes His claims over them! 

First Point—“Can,” the grammar tells us, is an auxiliary verb, 
used to denote power, ability, capacity; it conveys the idea of 
“knowing how.” Thus, I can speak as long as I possess the faculty 
of speech, am not gagged or muzzled. “May” denotes a moral 
power or right. I may talk while no law exists to forbid me to 
speak. If legitimate authority bids me be silent, then, although I 
still can speak, yet I may not; I am able to do so, but I have not 
the right. Now that our grammar is correct, the question is: in 
what does liberty, in the true sense of the word, consist? And by 
liberty, I mean that liberty of which we boast and rightfully, in 
which we pride ourselves; which we value so highly that there is 
nothing comparable to it, the priceless treasure, the greatest gift 
of God to man. Are we free, as the unjust steward claimed to be 
free, in the sense doing anything and everything that we are in a 
position to effect? 

Of course we can do evil as well as good. There is none among 
us but knows full well that he possesses this power; the history of 
our sinful past is a living proof of it. This power we call physical 
liberty—the natural strength, without hindrance from God, to do as 
we like, whether it pleases Him or not. I can steal, I can kill and 
blaspheme and lust; I am capable of all the crimes on the calendar 
of evil—if I choose. And I can choose thus to obey or disobey. 
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This choice is distinct from the capacity for obeying or disobeying, 
It is a faculty within us. It is a function of the will whereby we 
decide and determine, before exercising the power to put aside all 
consideration of God’s good pleasure and to follow our own fancy, 
or just the contrary. This is free will. It is a dogma of reason as 
well as of the Church that we are endowed with this gift, the source 
of all our merits and demerits for the life to come. 

Evidently this is not the liberty that is proper to the children of 
God—the faculty to choose, the power to do evil as well as good. 
It is not an unmixed blessing; nay, but for many it becomes a curse 
of the heaviest. The ability to sin is not to any alarming extent a 
boon to those who abuse it, and thereby pile up for themselves a bur- 
den of eternal wrath and woe; just as the possession of a deadly 
weapon is not especially desirable and precious to an individual who 
blows out his brains with it. The multitudes who groan in bottom- 
less pit, the unfortunates who languish behind the bars of justice; 
have they reason to congratulate themselves on the privilege of 
freedom, which they thought to exercise to the fullest extent and 
whose bitter fruits they now taste in the anguish of despair? We 
can do evil; and the experience of life shows that the actual doing 
of evil is an almost fatal consequence of that power. Does the 
sober sense of any one find herein cause for rejoicing? True, we 
have the other alternative, we are competent to use the gift rightly, 
to make it a sort of Jacob’s ladder by which to scale the heavens and 
ascend to the throne of God. But the quality of this liberty depends 
on its use or abuse; in itself it is an indifferent thing, neither good 
nor evil. And because, on account of the weakness of sinful man, 
it is so universally liable to prove an instrument of disaster and ruin, 
it must be conceded that free-will and physical liberty do not deserve 
to be placed in the first rank of human blessings. It is not liberty 
in the highest and best sense, in the usual sense among Christians. 
It is not the object of that exalted enthusiasm, amounting almost to 
worship, which possesses the genuine freeman and makes him 
value all else as nothing in comparison with it. 

In the libertine’s code of morals is the right to do as he pleases ; he 
not only can, but may, do evil as well as good. His independence is 
total, absolute. He is his own master, and no one shall dictate to 
him what is right and what is wrong. Anything is right that he 
chooses to do. And he calls this liberty! But where under heaven 
did he get this right? Take mere human conditions. If there is in 
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this world a land of liberty, it is surely ours. This is the home of 

the free, the birthplace of true independence. Love of liberty and 

the determination to safeguard and preserve it are the dominant 

passions of all who breathe this pure air. Yet, you will find spread 

all over the length and breadth of this glorious land institutions 

dedicated to the principle that we are not free to do as we like. Our 

jails, prisons and penitentiaries, with an occasional electric chair or 

gallows, our millions spent annually on judges and courts, police, etc., 

are a sufficiently convincing refutation of the utter falsity of the 

libertine’s theory of liberty. In fact, men do not call that sort of 
a thing liberty at ali, but license. It is not a right, it is a usurpation. | 
It is the deadly enemy of true liberty which can not exist where it is 

not restrained and punished. It repudiates law; but law is the only 

safeguard of liberty, the bulwark which freemen have raised to 

protect their natural inheritance of freedom. Now, in the kingdom 
of God, the same is true. There is no liberty, never has been, never 

shall be, in the sense that we may do as we please regardless of God’s 

rights over us. God never gave, as the laws of this country do not 

give, any man the right to do evil. To assert such a right is to deny 

the authority of God. And a God without authority is no God at all, 

according to plain reason. Just as license, disorder, crime, violence, 

rebellion tend to destroy government and society, so does sin repu- 

diate God’s dominion over us. And just as when bad citizens assert 

the right to walk in paths of their own choosing, there looms up a 

vision of bars and cells; so, in the spiritual world there has been | 
provided an abode of detention in the next life that serves a like pur- | 





pose. Man has no right to do evil; he is not free in this sense; this 
is not liberty. . 
What then is left to constitute liberty in the true sense? This: 

that the Master gave us, as the law of the land recognizes in us and i | 
protects, the right to do, without let or hindrance, that which is good, 

which is not evil; to avoid all things that are wrong. There is a ‘ 
sphere marked out as the field of our activity; it is bounded on all : 
sides by the law. Within it all things are permitted. One step be- | 
yond, and we transgress on forbidden ground; like the thief, we take 

what does not belong to us. Our will can choose evil, but it may | 
not; it can and may choose what is good. We can do things that | 
are wrong, but we may do only those which have the sanction of i 
the law and are right. This is liberty in the true sense; there is 4 
none other worthy of the name. This is sacred, this is grand and 
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noble. This is our title to greatness. This no man gave us, although 
the law of the land exists solely to protect it; but this no man may 
take from us, for it is the gift of the Creator. 

Second Point.—Now, we may go into details. What shall we say 
of so-called liberty of thought? Whatever the claims of your blatant 
free-thinker, he dares not go so far as to assert his right to think 
that two times two are five. Thus far at least his liberty is re- 
strained and limited. When his thoughts conflict with the multiplica- 
tion table, he is no longer free. But there are other truths than 
mathematical truths. And both the law of God and the nature of 
the mind are imperative in demanding that truth alone be the food 
of the human mind. Our right to think extends to right thinking, 
and no farther ; error and evil, falsehood and sin are as far removed 
from the lawful realm of thought as the earth is from heaven. The 
normal function of the mind is to deal with truth; it is insanity, 
therefore, either mental or moral, that would so offend nature as to 
proclaim its independence of the laws that govern the mind. 

Our freedom of speech consists in our being free to speak truth- 
fully, reverently, decently, charitably, justly. Language is intended 
by nature as the expression of our thoughts. If the right to think 
as we please is denied us, equally also is the right to talk according 
to fancy or passion denied us. Written or spoken, that word only 
has the right to utter which is fit to be uttered, which does not 
violate the canons of morality. And he who claims for the crea- 
tions of his brain more privileges than this, goes beyond his natural 
bill of rights and stands amenable to justice. 

Freedom of conscience! What is conscience? It is a faculty of - 
the soul that passes judgment on our actions, that tells us before or 
during our actions whether they are right or wrong. Might free- 
dom of conscience then mean that the conscience if free to adjudge 
a thing right when it is in fact wrong? Is it possible for this faculty 
to connive with our passions and to approve as good what is evil at 
the dictate of our wilful fancy? Conscience is not at liberty to 
judge as she likes ; she is a slave to reason, as reason shows the truth. 
She is the echo of the voice of God within us, and her accents ever 
ring true. Nor does freedom of conscience consist in that, after she 
has spoken, we are justified in ignoring her and continuing on our 
way without regard for her admonitions. This is freedom from 
conscience, and is a brand of liberty that has no existence outside the 
brain of the perverse. 
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Finally conscience often stands for religion or worship. Freedom 
of worship may be understood and misunderstood. If it is made to 
mean that we are free to choose the manner of serving God which 
suits our fancy, on the theory that one religion is as good as another, 
it is false. There is but one proper way to serve God; that is the 
true way; all others are shams and counterfeits. We are in duty 
bound to worship the Maker according to the truth. And we are 
not justified in abandoning our search after true religion until we 
are satisfied that we have found it. But if freedom of conscience 
means that we have the natural right to choose that form which we 
believe to be the true one, to worship God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, then it is genuine liberty. For we not only may, 
but must, serve God according to our lights; no other homage is 
acceptable to Him. We may be wrong in choosing, but that is no 
crime, it is a blunder; we are not to be blamed, but pitied, for it. 

Conclusion.—Let us not therefore be ignorant of the real mean- 
ing of the gift with which the Maker has endowed us. In possessing 
true liberty, the right to do good and to avoid evil, we possess a 
great treasure. We have been entrusted, as stewards, with this gift 
most precious and glorious. We should be honest with the Master, 
and not abuse His gift. “The truth shall make you free,” we are 
told; in truth alone, in right, in justice, in virtue, is true liberty 
found. Outside this domain slavery prevails; the slavery of the 
passions, the tyranny of sin, the despotism of vice, the thraldom of 
emancipated brute instinct; the galling yoke of evil. Let us take 
upon ourselves the burden of the law, which is light; and the yoke 
of the Law-giver, which is sweet. They alone who do so rejoice in 
the freedom of the children of God. And when the King comes to 
take an accounting, we will not be found, like the unjust servant 
in the gospel, to have taken liberties which were not ours and to be 
overwhelmed with the burden of a debt we can never repay. It will 
also be found that honesty with God pays. 
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THE PRIEST AND SOCIETY. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE CIVIC CELEBRATION 
OF THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE Rev. J. T. WINTERS (NEw 
BriTAIN, Conn.), By Rev. R. F. Moore, A. M. 


The following address was delivered by the Rev. R. F. Moore, A. M.,, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s church, New Britain, in the Russwin Lyceum, Decem- 
ber 19, on the occasion of the civic celebration of the silver jubilee of the 
Rev. J. T. Winters, pastor of St. Mary’s church: 

Right Reverend Bishop, Your Honor, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
This representative gathering is a fitting tribute to the work and worth of 
the reverend jubilarian in his dual character as a priest and as a citizen. 

The primary purpose, however, of a priest’s jubilee is to honor Christ, 
the great High Priest from whom every duly ordained priest receives his 
priestly character. It is this sacred character that makes the priest the 
ambassador of Christ. By it he so shares in the power and authority of 
Christ that the official acts of a priest are the acts of Christ Himself be- 
cause they are done in His name and by His authority. Wherefore, it is 
Christ who speaks and acts through every priest in the exercise of his 
sacramental functions. 

This sacred seal is the secret of the power and prestige of the priesthood 
everywhere and always. It is not a merely human institution. It is also di- 
vine and holy because its tap-root Christ Himself is divine and holy and be- 
cause He sends up into all his branches—both priests and people, the sap of 
holiness. The essential function of this high and holy commission is sacrifice 
—sacrifice sacrament, upon the altar of God, the priest’s daily home— 
sacrifice personal, upon the altar of the people’s hearts, where he should 
consume himself, through loving service to their best interests both of soul 
and body. 

To honor that priesthood, to rejoice with Fr. Winters, its worthy and 
faithful representative, who has been privileged by God to see this jubilee 
day, when sacerdotal graces are revived and when the bond of mutual 
charity and mutual respect is renewed between him and the people, not 
alone of his own beloved flock but of the entire community, irrespective of 
race or religion; to unite with him in thanking God for his great gift of 
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the priesthood to the world—this is the high spiritual purpose of a priest’s 
jubilee. 

Fittingly indeed was this observed yesterday, within the precincts of the 
sanctuary, where, in the presence of his Bishop and fellow-priests, his 
religious and his dear people, the reverend jubilarian, clad in his sacred 
vestments and amidst the smoke of incense and solemn strains of music, 
ascended the altar, as he did twenty-five years ago to offer for the first time, 
with trembling hands and lips, the august sacrifice ‘in praise and thanks- 
giving to God, the Giver of all good gifts. — 

To-night, however, this civic audience, that knows neither parochial nor 
denominational limits, is a timely testimonial to his personal character as a 
man,—a character which has been the labor of a lifetime to achieve and to 
be a worthy match to his priestly character; for the better the man, the 
better and more powerful the priest. In addition, it is a public avowal of 
his worth as a leading citizen of our city with its rapidly changing con- 
ditions and its new problems that cry out for brave men and true men. He 
belongs to that class of public men who are powers for good in any com- 
munity, just because they are men of moral worth and moral vigor. 

They are the patriotic men, who are actively interested in every measure 
of education or legislation; of charity or reform that would improve the 
general well-being of all our citizens, regardless of class or creed. They are 
the honorable men, who love the splendor of truth, in especial that truth 
which makes a man free; and who hate the ugliness of vice, that keeps a 
man a slave. Philanthropic men, who give generously of their means and 
best energies to promote charitable and humane enterprises: hospitals for 
the crippled and the sick; homes for the poor and the aged; houses of cor- 
rection for the weak and erring and asylums for the widow and the orphan. 
Honest men, who see the need of a conscience in public as in private life. 
They would have no divorce between religion and politics. Instead, they 
would inject into men of politics religious principles that would keep them 
clean and free from all bribery and political chicanery or corruption. 

Just men, they stand for an honest wage; an honest ballot; an honest tax; 
and honest price for all the necessities of life and honest laws that would 
give every man the square deal. Pure men, who would protect the purity and 
strength of our families, the bulwarks of the nation, against those two na- 
tional demons of divorce and a childless conjugality that is criminal. They 
would root out those kennels of vice and corruption into whose depths our 
fair youth fall—moral and financial wrecks—perhaps, like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. They would lift their voice against all profanity and obscenity 
in every form; against all obscene plays, obscene representations or advertise- 
ments on our highways, obscene literature in our libraries or elsewhere, that 
sow the seeds of immorality in the minds of our young. 

Friends of Total Abstinence, they would see its flag floating over every 
home; as it symbolizes a victory of the human will over an animal appetite, 
that ruins more families than war or pestilence. In a word, they would, if 
possible, create for us an ideal city of virtuous, intelligent and healthy citizens. 
Such men, by their uplifting and restraining influence, are the salvation of the 
Church and of society. Our social stability and strength; our peace and 
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prosperity depend upon the kind of education and the kind of principles we 
adopt to form our future citizens. “The true. test of civilization,” says a 
writer, “lies not in acres but in the kind of men the country turns out.” As 
a truth, we need intelligent and prudent citizens to mould and to master the 
destinies of this nation of mixed races and mixed ideals. We need healthy 
citizens; for a sound mind in a sound body is a twin blessing of God. But, 
above all and beyond all we need virtuous citizens, men of conscience, men 
of sound moral principles. 

Health and intelligence and virtue, these three, but of these the greatest 
and most fundamental is virtue. I mean virtue taken in its moral sense, 
as a firm and permanent disposition to practice acts of virtue. It is not 
a mere transitory act of virtue. Health and intelligence do not, of necessity, 
make a man a virtuous citizen. He may be an Adonis in figure and form; 
he may be a Goliath in strength. He may be an intellectual luminary of the 
first magnitude, but unless these gifts be buttressed with a strong moral 
character, he can become, as it frequently happens, the worst criminal: a 
gigantic engine of destruction in the financial and moral world. 

To-day, it is not the corruption of the poor and ignorant, great as it may 
be, that is our despair and menace. It is the corruption stalking abroad, 
boldly and contemptuously, in high places. It is the corruption among men, 
intelligent, wealthy and cultured, who are betraying their positions of trust 
with crimes that are a disgrace to our civilization. There is a rich rottenness 
in the land. Who can tell what it can and may bring forth? When the 
Roman Empire had become a world-power and had reached the zenith of 
mental culture, its citizens, were sunk in the lowest depths of vice and cor- 
ruption. Their principles of education were high, but low and base were their 
principles of morality and religion. 

What then are the true principles that make the proper distinction be- 
tween right and wrong and can compel a man to do the right and avoid the 
wrong? They must be principles, strong and powerful, to withstand the 
force of opposing passions or prejudices, pleasure or profit, or any other self- 
interests. They must be fixed and immovable as the eternal hills. They 
must be founded on the eternal rock of rectitude and righteousness. They 
must be universal, affecting all alike, without exception. They must be 
permanent, everywhere and always the same. 

The principles, however, of natural morality—the love of honor or 
decency; the esteem of our fellowmen; a sense of shame or justice; the 
power of knowledge and even the civil power of vengeance or any other per- 
sonal interest—are not sufficient of themselves to induce men to practice either 
the moral or social virtues. The reason is because they rest solely upon the 
love of man and the fear of man—a weak and shifting foundation, as all his- 
tory proves. The French Republic, with its Reign of Terror, fell, because the 
fear of men upon which it rested passed away. Nothing was left to compel 
men to obey the laws. 

The Gospel principles that recognize God as the source of all law and 
authority, to whom rulers and subjects; masters and servants; employer 
and workmen are accountable for all their actions, even the least; the 
principles that proclaim the existence of a future state of reward and pun- 
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ishment; that emphasize the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man; these constitute the eternal, equitable and permanent foundation upon 
which are built a safe society and a sound morality. These are the prin- 
ciples that captivate the heart, the seat of the passion—that darkened 
chamber, where secret plans are concocted, calumnies are whispered that 
never see the light, and over which human authority has no jurisdiction. 
They guide and control the will, not only in our relation with God but also 
with our fellowmen. They control the will of the individual and make 
it obedient to the popular will. Here is liberty. They control the popular 
will and make it obey the will of God. Here is just law and authority that 
are heaven-born. ‘‘All power is from God,” says the gospel. The individual 
will obeying the will of the people, and the will of the people obeying the will 
of God—here is the true bond of society—the religious bond that keeps 
men and governments conformable and obedient to the divine will, the 
source of all liberty, of all law and authority. And when that obedience 
to God’s will expressed through any law, divine or human, springs from that 
great and most powerful of all motives, namely, the love of God the Father; 
or even the fear of God the Avenger, we have the essence and foundation 
of the only true morality upon which a safe society must rest—a morality 
based upon the principles of the gospel. That gospel is superior to the 
best powers of nature and education in the formation of law-abiding and 
liberty-loving citizens, because it inspires them with a salutary reverence 
for authority that is a sacred trust and with a respectful obedience to the 
law which is the will of God. Out of that gospel sprung the germ of 
American liberty; for men must be spiritually free and equal before they 
can be politically free and equal. It was that germ of liberty that the 
Catholic Columbus, planted upon the virgin soil of America, when he was 
pushed unknowingly across the sea and planted the cross of Christ. 

Under the protecting aegis of that gospel, the germ of American liberty 
grew and expanded, until it became a mighty tree, whose spreading branches 
dropped their rich and ripe fruitage into all the departments of American 
life as they overshadowed a peaceful and prosperous people. To them 
alone, her future safety must be anchored. Now, more than ever, there is 
danger, when with the lust of wealth and lust of power, as with the old 
Romans, the simple, homely habits and the old-fashioned ideals are fast 
passing away, and men are trampling upon the most sacred principles to 
get ahead in the fashionable and financial world. Atheism is abroad in the 
land, bold and defiant. According to a reliable authority, a large majority 
of the graduates of our colleges and universities are atheists or ‘infidels. 
We hear everywhere the whisperings of Socialism—the wild unrest of minds 
tainted and diseased with false principles of what is right and good. The 
gospel principles alone, as all history proves, can cure minds diseased and 
can control the popular will when agitated with the storms of passion, 
ignorance or prejudice. Neither education alone, nor legislation alone, not 
even the press—great factors of civilization though they be—can do this; 
simply because they are only the exact expression of the popular will. They 
are, as the people wish them to be and no more. They should be the con- 
science of society. In their default, a power superior to them is therefore 
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necessary to be a safe guide for the minds of the people and a restraint to 
their agitated wills. 

With the gospel principles, may we live to see the kingdom of God de- 
scending upon earth where Justice and Charity would reign supreme. We 
would then behold Justice, on the one side, crushing the monsters of greed 
and cruelty; and on the other, sweet Charity cooling the fires of envy, 
hatred and jealousy. Behold Charity, the angel-queen of all the virtues, 
social and moral. She stands, as the ministering angel, in the darkened 
chambers of sin and sorrow and suffering; to watch and to wait, to help 
and to heal, to sooth and to solace a sick world that leans upon her. Be- 
hold the mission of charity upon earth: “To uplift, purify and confirm by 
its own gracious gift the world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavor to 
degrade and drag down and oppose her forever.” 

This charity is better than mere pity, more consoling than mere benevolence. 

It is not the mere love of humanity. It is love of God in neighbor. 

The priest is the apostle of charity and of all the virtues that strengthen 
men and society. He is the herald of the true principles of morality from 
which all virtue springs. He is therefore worthy of honor, the honor of 
God by fitting men to be worthy citizens of heaven; and the honor of man 
by helping men to be intelligent and virtuous citizens of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

















CATECHETICAL PART. 





RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IV. THe BLessep EucuHarist. 


This instruction, my dear boys and girls, will be chiefly catechetical. 
I am going to bring back to your minds what you learned about the 
blessed Eucharist in Sunday-school. I have told you more than once 
that you can never study your Catechism well enough nor understand 
it too thoroughly. Catechism lessons are given you not only to 
prepare you for your proper reception of the sacraments, but to be 
a help to you during all the days of your life. You have been 
taught truths which you will be obliged to make use of as long as 
you live. After all, what is Catechism? It is the little book which 
teaches you how to live as Christians. 

The life of a Christian is intended to be a preparation for heaven. 
God made you for heaven. He made you to believe in Him, to hope 
in Him, to love Him and to serve Him here, that you may be happy 
with Him in eternity. Your Catechism teaches you to know God, 
teaches you all that is necessary for you to know about Him. It 
moreover instructs you how to hope in Him and how to serve Him. 
You are taught in the very first pages what a great being He is and 
that He created you and hence that you belong to Him, body and 
soul, and that He has the first claim at all times and in all things 
upon you. He has the first right to your obedience. What you 
must do in order to obey Him you find in the Ten Commandments. 
You can not see God here, but there is one who takes His place and 
whose word you must never refuse to follow. That one is your 
mother the Church, and you are made familiar in your Catechism 
with her chief wishes in your regard, with her commands and her 
sacraments. Lastly you are made to value prayer as a means of 
keeping you close to God, as a means also of obtaining His assist- 
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ance—that is, His grace, without which you can do nothing in the 
order of salvation, without which you can not even pronounce with 
befitting reverence the most holy Name of Jesus. 

What you get of knowledge from your Catechism the greatest 
minds in every age outside of the Church have not been able to 
grasp. What is it every one is anxious to know? Every one is 
eager to know whence he came, what this life means, and whither 
he is going after death. You would be astonished if I were to tell 
you the foolish answers men great in the esteem of the world, give 
to these all-important questions. Yet you Catholic children have 
answers and correct ones to all these questions right on the tip of 
your tongue. But, as I said, these answers must be ever fresh in 
your memories. 

Suppose you were to forget that God made you, what kind of life 
would you lead? For whom would you care? Fear of some punish- 
ment alone would be able to keep you in the right way. Again, this 
same thing would follow if you lost sight of the commands of God 
or of those of His Church. Again, suppose that you became unmind- 
ful that a god was awaiting for you after you die, awaiting to judge 
and sentence you; suppose you became unmindful that there was a 
hell, or that there was a heaven, what manner of death would yours 
be and above all what would be your fate, your condition during the 
endless years that are to roll on in eternity? 

Remember that the main thing is to get to heaven. Our Lord 
said to Martha: “Martha, Martha, thou art troubled about many 
things, but there is only one thing necessary.” Think of it! Only one 
thing needful. Yet there are so many things that we think neces- 
sary. Yet there is only one. That one thing is not long life, nor 
health, nor wealth, nor comfort, nor glory, nor friends. No! That' 
one thing is to reach heaven, that one thing is to save our souls. We 
can get along without all those other things, but fancy how awful it 
will be if we lose our souls. “What will it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul”? Try and reason that saying 
of Our Lord out. Study every word of it and then calculate not how 
much it will profit, but how impossible it is to count up the loss. 

You see how much your Catechism means to you and hence you 
should treasure up forever all its teachings. 

Let me, in a few words, go over all that you have found in that 
little book of yours about the adorable Sacrament which you are 
going in a very short time to receive. How many books, how many 
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large volumes have been written upon this subject! Every author 
has laid stress upon the place it holds among all the sacraments of 
the Church. They have insisted that none of the seven can compare 
with it as a fountain of grace which will never run dry, and this they 
do in order to let us see that “for no crime is there reserved by God 
a more terrible vengeance than for the sacrilegious abuse of this 
sacrament which is full of holiness itself” (Cat. Conc. Trid). The 
awful consequences of such a sin are expressly mentioned in more 
than one passage of Holy Scripture. 

You have studied the history of the institution or the making of 
this great Sacrament. It took place in this institution—that is, the 
Blessed Sacrament began to be that night, which has since been 
called Holy Thursday, on which Our Lord took His last meal with 
His apostles—a meal which is known under the name of the “Last 
Supper.” You have seen many pictures of that Last Supper. You 
have noticed the Master seated at the table and with Him were His 
apostles. The twelve were there—even Judas. These were the 
twelve men who on that night were made the first priests and who 
were the first to use the power then given to them to celebrate Mass 
and to consecrate—that is, to change the bread and wine into the body 
and blood, soul and divinity of Jesus Christ. They were simple 
words which Christ used, but they were wonder-working words in 
His mouth, and were to be the same wonderful words on the lips 
of all those who became and have become priests since. So, too, 
will it be unto the end of the world. These words are, as we are told 
by Scripture: “This is my body;” “this is my blood.” “Jesus took 
bread and giving thanks to God, blessed and brake and gave to His 
disciples and said take ye and eat and said to them this is my body, 
which shall be delivered for you; this do for the commemoration of 
me.” And taking the chalice also after He had supped, He said: “this 
chalice is the New Testament in my blood, this do as often as ye shall 
drink it in commemoration of me.” 

By these words it is clear to us when and how the great Sacra- 
ment came into being and how, moreover, that great Sacrament was 
put within the reach of the faithful forever. They show also, do 
these words, that Communion is a sacrament. There is the outward 
sign, bread and wine. Bread and wine nourish and strengthen the 
body; they are signs external—that is, signs which we can see. 
Signs of the food and strength of the soul, which food and strength 
are the grace conveyed to all who communicate. Finally it is 
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Christ who institutes those signs and so we have a complete, a per- 
fect sacrament, for we have the three things which go to build up a 
sacrament—that is, we have an outward sign, a sign signifying 
interior grace and that sign is instituted by Christ. 

This Sacrament has names without number. The act of receiving 
it is called Communion. The explanation of this word has already 
been given. It is also called the Sacrament of the Eucharist which 
meant “good grace,” says the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
or “the thanksgiving.” It is called “good grace, because it is a fore- 
taste of eternal life, because it contains Christ Our Lord, the true 
grace and the source of all heavenly gifts. “The thanksgiving” is a 
fitting name, for when this spotless victim is offered, there is rendered 
to God a homage of priceless value in gratitude for all the benefits 
received. Moreover at the Last Supper, Christ in instituting this 
mystery “taking bread, he brake it and gave thanks.” It is also 
called “the Sacrifice,” because in it in a wonderful way Christ sacri- 
fices Himself to His Father. It is sometimes, especially when re- 
ceived when one is in danger of death, styled Viaticum, which means 
food for a journey, because by Communion we are supported on 
the road of life and above all because it prepares us for our passage 
to eternal happiness. Many other names has it about which, if we 
have time, something may be said later. 

This Sacrament brings to our recollection, when we reflect upon it 
with serious thought, three things. They are: the Passion of Christ 
Divine Grace, and Eternal Glory. When you are preparing, as is 
now the case, think of all that this Sacrament means for you. It 
means that Christ died for you, that though dying He invented a 
way to live among us forever and that a day is coming when He will 
no longer be veiled under the appearances of bread and of wine, but 
we will behold Him in all His beauty, face to face in heaven. 

There is no doubt that this Sacrament merits being called the sacra- 
ment of God’s love for man. Will it ever be possible for us to do 
enough to get ourselves ready for Communion? 

However, let there be no anxiety. Do your best and the Lord will be 
satisfied. Bread and wine are what is termed the matter of this Sac- 
rament—that is, bread and wine are the elements used by the priest 
and which his words change into the body and blood of Christ. When 
the priest has uttered these all-powerful words you still see what 
looks like bread and what looks like wine, but our faith teaches us 
that there is no longer bread and no longer wine, but the bread is 
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the body and the wine is the blood of Our Lord, which has only the 
appearance of bread and wine. The change brought about by the 
priest is called transubstantiation, which means that one substance 
is changed into another and thus the substance of the bread becomes 
the substance of the Body of Christ and the substance of the wine 
becomes the substance of the Blood of Christ. There is no longer 
bread, there is no longer wine, there are only the Body and the Blood 
of Christ. 

Do we understand this? We know, of course, what takes place, 
but do we understand how it all happens? No! It is a mystery—that 
is, it is a something which is away beyond our reason. We have 
only to believe, to adore, and to love. All the sacraments are myste- 
rious, but not one of them is so full of mysteries as is the Blessed 
Sacrament. They are all mysteries of God’s love for man. 

You will often hear the expression: the Real Presence. For us 
Catholics that means that wherever we find a consecrated host—that 
is, a host over which the priest has said the words of consecration, 
this is my body, this is the chalice of my blood; wherever you find 
such a host, whether it is in the tabernacle, or in the hands of the 
priest, whether it is in the ciborium or in the ostensorium, or in the 
jail, or the pest-house, or the hovel, or the palace, whether in 
America, Asia, Africa or Europe, wherever then there is such a host, 
it is the real presence of Christ—that is, wherever it is found Christ 
is really present, just as I am really present before you or just as 
you are really present before me. 

Another feature of this mystery must not be forgotten. There is 
only one Christ in heaven and there is only the same Christ on earth 
in the Blessed Sacrament. There may be millions of consecrated 
hosts the world over, but it is the same Christ—a million hosts and 
only one Christ. This is marvelous, but it is true, no matter how 
hard it may be for us to comprehend it. But there is something 
just as wonderful, perhaps more so, and that is the Christ who is 
in heaven, is whole and entire in each part, no matter how numerous 
the parts may be. Hence if the host is divided Christ’s body is 
not divided, but it is only one and the same body in each division. 

Let me make use of the words of St. Augustine: “Each commu- 
nicant receives Christ the Lord entire in each particle; He is not 
diminished by being given to many, but gives Himself whole and 
entire to each.” Do not forget that it is the Jesus Christ who lived 
on earth and who ascended gloriously to heaven and is there now 
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triumphant, that comes to you in Communion. Now Christ when 
He was on earth was God as well as man and so you receive Him 
as He is, you receive therefore not only His Body and Blood but His 
Soul and Divinity as well. 

You behold, my dear children, that this great Sacrament is a 
world of wonders and the more we think of it all, the more difficult 
is it to give a proper explanation. Let me repeat that all we have 
to do is to bow down, to believe, to adore, to love, and to be grateful. 
How much consolation are they deprived of who have not in their 
different religions this great Sacrament. 

How happy ought we not to consider ourselves who possess this 
wonderful blessing and how eager we ought to be to share frequently 
in all the graces which it holds for us! Pius X has urged upon all 
Catholics that they should receive frequently. He states that all 
that is required is a twofold disposition. A disposition of the body 
which means to remain fasting from midnight until you receive; a 
disposition of the soul which is to be in a state of grace and to 
have no vain motive when approaching the Holy Table. 

Think very often of what I have told you to-day. I have put 
before you thoughts which ought to make you prize the great grace 
and benediction and privilege which are in store for you. I would 
suggest three acts which you might make all day to-morrow and on 
the morning of your first Communion. Make acts of humility, of 
contrition and of desire. Acts of humility will render you very agree- 
able in the sight of the Lord. Contrition will whiten your soul 
more and more and desire will inspire you to pray to Christ that on 
His first sacramental coming to you He will find you a child accord- 
ing to His most sacred Heart. Lord, I am not worthy—say only the 
word and my soul shall be healed. 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


VIII. On Goop AND Bap CHARACTER. 


It is not sufficient to have character, we must have a good char- 
acter. The word character has several meanings in the English - 
language, but we shall here only make use of two of them. In the 
first place character is personality, and in the second it is habitual 
temper, also called the disposition. To have a good character is to be 
habitually good tempered ; to have a bad character is to be habitually 
bad tempered. It is not a rare occurrence to meet children who have 
a bad character—their temper is bad. 

The peculiarity of a bad temper is that it will suffer no contra- 
diction of any sort. Behold, for instance, the boy of about ten years, 
center of a group of playmates, he is talking excitedly; they listen, 
and one of them at length ventures to raise an objection; it seems 
the rules of their game are not precisely so as the boy claims they 
are. The objection at once arouses his ire, he gets red in the face, 
and becomes aggressive. And all this fuss over some trifling rule 
of baseball. This boy, by getting hot-headed over such a trifle has 
given proof of his bad and ugly temper. 

Soon calm is restored, the tempest is over, the game is started, 
but in a very short while some other thing, it would perhaps be hard 
to tell just what, puts this bad-tempered boy again out of humor, 
and this time he becomes abusive, to the surprise and disgust of some 
of his playmates, while others who have known him some time are 
inclined to make fun of him; finally he quits the game and goes off 
to sulk by himself. 

This is a case of a little boy, but I wish to point out that little 
girls are no less given to fits of temper than are little boys. 

Our young friend goes home discontented and complaining ; his 
mother asks him what the trouble is, but either he gives no answer 
at all or mumbles some unintelligible words. He is reprimanded for 
his rudeness, and again gets angry, he leaves the room slamming 
the door. At supper he does not speak; pouting and with bad grace 
he kisses his parents good night, and when finally he has gone to bed 
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the family breathes a sigh of relief, for that child is unbearable 
except when asleep. 

Dear children, there are two words wines may be well applied to 
this sort of bad temper: it is absurd, and intolerable. If you wish 
to have these words applied to yourself, then allow yourself to be 
carried away by your bad temper, and you will not fail to merit one 
or the other, or both. You will make yourself absurd, because there 
is nothing so silly as those foolish fits of rage about trifles, as that 
mania for quarreling, that sensitiveness about the smallest trifles, it 
’ reminds one of a young puppy that barks furiously at nothing all 
day long. Everybody laughs at the carrying on of such a little dog, 
and so every one, too, laughs at the impotent and foolish fits of pas- 
sion displayed by persons of bad temper. 

You will, moreover, be as intolerable as you are absurd, for 
nothing is more unpleasant than to live with persons of an embit- 
tered or touchy disposition, even the most sincere affection can not 
bear it long; the person with a bad temper is shunned, he is without 
friends, disliked or dreaded by all. 

This is the fate that awaits you, if you do not strive with all your 
might to control your defects of character. I think this description 
is well calculated to move you to serious efforts to acquire an amiable 
disposition. Besides you must remember that you have not the 
right to be disagreeable or even intolerable—Christian charity for- 
bids it. We are to live together as one family. We are to render 
mutual service, one to another, either for the good of the soul, or 
for that of the body. Persons, who by their ugly disposition render 
themselves objectionable and intolerable, exclude themselves from 
the great Christian family, they are an obstacle to that unity and 
good will which ought to prevail among the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and consequently they are lacking in the Saviour’s chief pre- 
cept: Love one another. 

You must not think that to have a bad temper does not matter so 
much; on the contrary, the consequences of a bad temper are often 
very serious, because as we have just explained they destroy peace 
and cause disharmony and quarrel. You will, when you grow up, 
notice that whenever there is much disputing, rancor, and difference 
of opinion among people, or even among the members of a family, it 
is generally because of the bad dispositions of one or two persons 
who, by their exactions, their bitter words, their silly sensitiveness 
have upset everything and antagonized everybody. 
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Nor must you think that we can not help our disposition, nor 
claim it sufficient excuse, when you have committed a fault, to say: 
“How can I help it? that is my disposition.” 

No; you must improve and correct your character; that is one 
reason why you attend Sunday-school, and learn your Catechism. 
At your age it can be done, and it is even easy of accomplishment. 
But if you wait until grown up, it is quite certain that the task will 
be a difficult one; but just now with God’s grace, with the guidance 
of your parents, and the instructions which you receive here, all 
the task requires is a little good will. 

Start then the good work; the character of many children is like 
a young broncho, wild and difficult to get hold of, yet this can be 
accomplished if you know how to throw or lasso it like the cowboys 
out West, and to apply the spur if necessary. Neither lasso nor spur 
will injure the broncho, but on the contrary render him useful in 
time; he will soon become docile and easy of control, and so it is 
with your temper, your character. The lasso with which to subdue 
your disposition is your will, and the spur is mortification. Apply 
your firm will to the task, and mortify that foolish pride that would 
rebel against imagined slights and reasonable opposition, and you 
will soon have your temper under control and will gain the reputa- 
tion of having a good and amiable character. 





THE MAIN OBJECT OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
( Continued.) 


The importance of this first grounding of Faith in the minds 
and hearts of children is sanctioned by the opinions of some of the 
greatest theologians. The celebrated German pedagogue Overberg 
gives the following advice to teachers in his “Handbook on 
Religion” : When you have stated an article of Faith always require 
for it an act of Faith and an act of thanksgiving to God for having 
revealed it. By the practice of these acts, and the statement that 
God Himself having said these words they must be undeniably true, 
the children will be impressed with the positiveness and necessity of 
Faith. It would take us too long to dwell at length on the words 
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of St. Francis Xavier as given in one of his letters in which he 
told of his Sunday instructions to his converts in China. He tells us 
that after slowly and distinctly repeating aloud the prayer, in the 
making the sign of the Cross, the Lord’s prayer, the Hail Mary 
and the Apostles’ Creed, he taught to them the articles of Faith 
which they repeated after him, their hands the while reverently 
crossed upon their breasts. In the same manner the command- 
ments were repeated. After the learning of every new truth and 
article of Faith the Our Father and the Hail Mary were 
fervently said, St. Francis first saying some such prayer as the 
following to be repeated after him: For instance, after the first 
article of Faith: “Jesus, Son of the Living God, give us the grace 
to firmly believe this first article of Thy holy teaching; we beg this 
of Thee by offering up the prayer which Thou Thyself hast taught 
us.” Even if we should not make the religious instruction, according 
to the manner of St. Francis, an instruction on prayer, still we should 
learn by the experience of this great saint what should be considered 
of such importance and what should never be lightly passed over. 
What is of the first importance to man through this entire life is a 
firm faith; it is the root and foundation of justification and of 
supernatural life. This foundation should be made secure in early 
youth. The child comes into the hands of the catechist supernatur- 
ally disposed and prepared to believe the truths to be instilled; this 
is a gift received in the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. The Holy 
Ghost takes this precious gift into His charge and promotes it 
through His holy grace. The instructor who guides the child to 
the use of the supernatural gifts is the instrument in the hands of 
God. 

2. Faith must live through its works.—It must be effective in 
love. Faith should lead us to love God and to serve Him. To this 
also must the child be guided. Love of God and of our neighbor 
form the main commands of God in which all others are comprised. 
Love for God and for its neighbor instilled in the heart of the 
child forms the foundation for a perfect moral life. As a fulfil- 
ment of this.command is the fulfilment of the entire law of God, 
so it is the lesson all religious instruction should seek to impress. 
How can the love of God be introduced into the heart of the child? 
The catechism gives the answer to the question: ‘Why should we 
love God?” In every instruction the keynote must ever be: How 
much God loves us! He loves us so much that He made us to His 
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own image and likeness; He loves us so much that He promised 
a Redeemer to fallen man; He showed His love through the wonder- 
ful leading of the Israelites that Faith might be bestowed upon all 
mankind. So much does God love us that He sent His only 
begotten Son to shed His precious Blood for our redemption, that 
through His life, sufferings and death we might learn to love 
Him and detest sin. So much does God love us that He assured 
us of our immortality and resurrection through the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus Christ! So much does God love us 
that He sent the Holy Ghost the Comforter, that from the 
moment of our birth until our passing away from earth we 
might have the necessary gracegiving Sacraments, for all the 
needs of our earthly pilgrimage. What rich material of the 
divine love of God with which to fill the heart of the child with love 
for Him. This is the most important lesson of the catechism. Love 
moved God to give us His commandments, and what love does He 
not show in His sanctification of man by means of His holy grace. 
In all our instructions we must never lose sight of the fact that, 
as the apostle says, love must come from a clean heart, a good con- 
science and unfeigned Faith. The saint closes with the admonition: 
Let your love be such that in all your instructions they who hear 
you may believe, that believing they may hope, and hoping they 
may love. The spirit of instruction must be the same as in the 
first beautiful centuries of Christianity, the same that comes to 
us from the Scriptures—the spirit that preaches the love of God 
and the love for God to the hearts of men. “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life” (John 
ili. 16). “Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God: therefore the 
world knoweth us not, because it knew him not’’ (I. John iii. 1). 
The catechist must not, however, be satisfied ‘with simply in- 
stilling in the mind the great love of God for man or in awakening 
in the heart the feeling of love for God. The love must be active, 
fruitful love. We only know that we love God when we do what 
is pleasing to Him, that is, when we keep His commandments. The 
truths of Faith are in intimate union with the living of a Christian 
life. The child must ever be admonished to practise virtue, to 
avoid evil, to make use of the means of grace and to praise and 
give thanks to God in order to prove its love to Him. The great 
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truths of religion must be placed before the child in order to arouse 
. in it religious feelings of Love, Thanksgiving, Fear, Honor, Con- 
fidence, Contrition and Hatred for Sin.- The catechist must then 
make use of these dispositions for the forming of their actions 
through life. When he has heated the iron to the glowing point 
he must be ready to strike. When the stating of the truths has 
warmed the hearts of the children then their lives as they are and 
as they should be must be shown to them in the mirror of Truth. 
In this manner the truths of Faith will be made to bear fruit in 
their lives. 

Therefore the practice and the promoting of the supernatural, 
moral life is the main object of a religious instruction. A 
deep foundation of the understanding of the truths of religion in 
early youth is a necessary anticipation of future needs. The more 
perfect the comprehension of the truths the greater the effect upon 
the character and the will. The more man strives to bring his life 
in keeping with divine Truth the greater is his comprehension of 
the same. The catechist must endeavor to succeed in bringing both 
about. The first question he should ask himself is: “How can 
I best make the truth quite clear to the children?” Then will 
follow the second: “According to the needs and circumstances 
in the different lives of different children, which are the most im- 
portant truths to dwell upon in the individual case?” “How can 
the preparation for the needs of their future moral lives be made 
the most successful,’ would be the third. The more often the 
catechism is gone over the more perfect is the knowledge of the 
same; but to attain the main object of religious instruction the 
children must be duly prepared for the proper reception of the 
divine truths. The instructor must himself be filled with zeal and 
enthusiasm, for the instilling of these truths. Life only begets life, 
and unless the catechist is himself aflame with divine truth he can 
not expect to enlighten the minds and hearts of his pupils. The 
object for which he strives is the offering to God, in the child 
members of the Church, the first of His fruits, and to lead into 
Christian lives the little ones so impressionable to all that is noble 
and good and to give to them a foundation that gives peace and 
happiness for time and eternity. This noble, nay, we should say, 
divine aim, makes the true catechist oblivious to all fatigue and fills 
him with love for his calling. 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Ex Actis Pi X. 


Letier to Dr. Lépicter. 

I. The praise and felicitations of the Holy Father are 
bestowed on Father A. M. Lépicier, of the Servites of 
Mary, professor of theology in the Propaganda College, for 
the publication of various theological studies. (May 31, 
1906.) 

2. Letter to Father Aertnys, C.SS.R. 

Father Aertnys is congratulated by the Holy Father on 

his work on Moral Theology. (May 2, 1906.) 


II. From the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


Rights of a Nun to Dispose of Property. 

A nun, with simple vows, states that on entering her 
community she had divided her property according to the 
rules laid down, between her brother and her community. 
Now, however, the brother needs aid, and she asks whether, 
according to the decree of this Sacred Congregation of 
June 28, 1901, she can do him this favor on the strength of 
the permission of her superioress. The answer is “A ffirm- 
ative.” (June 2, 1905.) 


III. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Services for the dead after the Mass of the day. A Bishop 
asked sanction for a custom in his diocese, by which after 
Masses, high or low, in black or not, a black pall was 
spread, the Libera sung, with incense, etc., as in the services 
at the tomb. 

The answer given was to keep to the Decree n. 3780 Ro- 
mana, 12 July, 1892, ad VIII, and if the Office of the Dead 
is said, the absolution should come after it and not after 
the Mass. (Mar. 17, 1906.) 

The Decree in question says that these services for the 
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dead can not be held on doubles of the first class; and if 
on permitted days they are held in the morning, it must 
never be after the Missa de Die, but altogether independent 
of it. 

IV. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 
Indulgenced Prayer. 

An indulgence of 300 days is granted for the recitation of 
a prayer inspired by the method of meditation of St. Francis’ 
de Sales and M. Olier. Following is a Latin version: 

“Adoro te, in tribus Personis Deus, ante maiestatem tuam 
tanquam nihilum me profiteor. Tu solus es Ens, via, veri- 
tas, pulchritudo, bonitas. Glorifico te, laudo te, gratias ago 
tibi, et amo te, quanquam sum ego impar et indignus, in 
unione dilecti Filii tui Iesu Christi, nostri Salvatoris et fra- 
tris nostri, in misericorda sui sacri Cordis, et per sua merita 
infinita. Ego tibi servire volo, tibi placere, tibi obedire, et te 
semper amare, cum Maria Immaculata, Dei Matre, et nostra, 
amando similiter proximum meum eique serviendo amore 
tui. Da mihi igitur tuum Sanctum Spiritum, qui me illu- 
minet, me corrigat, et me per viam mandatorum tuorum 
perfectissime perducat, caelestem felicitatem expectando, in 
qua te in aeternum glorificabimus. Amen.” 

V. From the Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

The College of St. Thomas Aquinas in the City of Rome, 
has been declared a Pontifical College; and its academic de- 
grees are henceforth to have the same canonical effects as 
those granted by other Catholic universities of the same 
grade. (May 26, 1906.) 

VI. From the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State publishes a letter written a year 
ago to the Bishops of Prussia. On the publication of the 
letter Acerbo nimis, they wrote to the Holy See stating that 
all the points demanded in the letter were already sufficiently 
provided for in their dioceses. The Secretary answers that 
the Holy Father is anxious that the substance of his com- 
mands should be carried out; so long as the main end of 
his letter—the religious instruction of the faithful—is se- 
cured, he is willing to leave the matter of methods to the 
consciences and judgment of their Lordships. (Aug. 21, 


1905.) 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
CLERICAL CENSURE. 


Father X has been forbidden by his bishop, under pain of sus- 
pension, to be incurred ipso facto, to enter a saloon for a period of 
one year, for any purpose whatever, except to administer the last 
sacraments. This is the condition on which the faculties of the dio- 
cese have been restored to Father X. He has given the bishop 
grievous cause for complaint in the past, and caused considerable 
scandal to the faithful, and the bishop does not feel justified in 
restoring the faculties of the diocese to him, except on the condition 
stated above. Father X is careful to observe the condition, while 
within the limits of the diocese, but whenever he goes beyond the 
limits of the diocese he feels free to enter a saloon, if he chooses, 
and does not believe that he incurs the suspension. He argues that a 
bishop’s authority is limited to the territory of his diocese, and 
never reaches beyond the diocese, because that would be an invasion 
of another bishop’s authority, which is evidently forbidden by the 
canons of the Church. 

He desires to know whether he has incurred the censure of sus- 
pension by entering a saloon beyond the limits of the diocese, and 
whether (in case he has incurred the suspension) he has become 
irregular by violating the censure of suspension and exercising his 
office of the priesthood. 

Answer.—In answering this question, we desire to say a word 
about the reasons for which a bishop may suspend a priest. En- 
tering a saloon is not a grievous sin. Now the law says that sus- 
pension, being a grave punishment, requires a grave sin. How 
then can a bishop inflict a grave punishment on a priest who is 
guilty only of a venial sin, or, perhaps, of no sin at all? To this 
we answer: While the thing forbidden by the bishop may be of 
lesser consequence when viewed in itself, nevertheless, it may take 
on a serious aspect, when viewed in the light of circumstances which 
make it a source of grave scandal or personal danger or subversive 
of some serious object which the bishop wishes to attain. “Proinde 
cum fints praecepts sit gravis et res praecepta sit fini huic necessaria, 
gravitas non ex materia, sed ex fine desumitur.” (Schmalzgr. 1. 5, tit. 
39, n. 60.) 
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But if the thing commanded or forbidden by the bishop under 
pain of suspension, be in itself of small consequence, and have only 
a slight connection with the object proposed by the bishop, then the 
transgression of the bishop’s precept is only a venial sin at most, 
both in itself, and by reason of its object, and therefore induces no 
suspension. In the words of Ballerini: 

“Quamquam vero praeceptum de re per se levi, non obliget sub 
gravi atque adeo transgressio ejus nec gravem culpam nec poenam 
censurae inferat; praecipi tamen sub gravi et censura sanciri potest 
res levis in se spectata, quando gravis evadat ratione aut scandali, aut 
periculi aut finis intenti, etc. Ita v. g. excommunicatio ob clerici per- 
cussionem in se levem (levem nempe in ratione percussionis; at non 
levem in ratione inhonorationis), ob gravem nempe irreverentiam 
status clericalis—ita juste sub censura praecipitur, ut quidam inter- 
veniant publicae processioni ad rem gravem ordinatae—item contra 
tantillum ingredientes januam monasterii—item in clericos nutri- 
entes comam. Secus tamen (S. Alp. n. 31) si res et levis in se foret 
et ad finem intentum leviter conduceret.” (Vol. VII, 128.) 

When there exists doubt as to the gravity of the thing com- 
manded, or forbidden, or its close connection with the end the 
bishop hopes to attain, we must decide in favor of the bishop and 
the validity of the censure—standum est pro auctoritate Praelati 
quae est in possessione, atque adeo edicto censurae suam vim esse 
asserendam. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the bishop acted wholly 
within his rights, when he forbade Father X to enter a saloon, under 
pain of suspension ipso facto; because there was both scandal and 
grave danger connected with the saloon for Father X. And while 
entering a saloon may not be a grave matter in itself, still under 
the present circumstances it becomes a grave matter, and may justly 
be forbidden by the bishop under pain of suspension. 

We come now to the second question, viz.: Could Father X’s 
bishop suspend him for entering a saloon outside of the diocese? 
We must distinguish here between a diocesan statute and a personal 
command given to an individual. There is question here of a per- 
sonal command. A diocesan statute is limited by the territory or 
boundaries of the diocese. It binds no one outside the diocese. A 
personal precept or command, on the contrary, follows the individual 
like his shadow, say the canonists, “haeret ossibus,” no matter where 
he goes. 
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St. Alphonsus, treating this question (1. 7, n. 23), gives two opin- 
ions of the theologians, one that a bishop can lawfully bind by cen- 
sure a subject of his diocese, outside the limits of the diocese, the 
other that he can not, and both of these opinions the holy Doctor 
calls probable, though the one that holds that a priest incurs sus- 
pension, even outside the diocese, seems to him the more probable. 
There are a number of theologians who hold that the power of a 
bishop is restricted to his diocese even in the matter of a personal 
command to an individual, but as Ballerini, after Laymann, points 
out, they rest for their argument on the chapter “Ut animarum, de 
constitutionibus, in 6°” of the Corpus, where there is question only 
of episcopal laws or diocesan statutes, and not of personal com- 
mands. And therefore their opinion has no solid probability. When 
a bishop forbids a priest of his diocese to do something, under pain 
of suspension, he pronounces judgment within his own territory. 
That the judgment goes into effect outside the diocese, when the 
crime is committed outside the diocese, does not imply that there is 
any invasion of another bishop’s territory, because the censure is in- 
curred ipso facto, without a trial at law or any legal proceedings 
“sine cognitione causae et sine strepitu judiciario,’ because, as it 
says in the Canons, “excommunicatio et quaevis censura latae sen- 
tentiae tacitam et velutit insensibilem executionem secum trahit.” 
(C. Pastoralis 53, de Appell.) 

The true reason why a bishop may not lawfully punish by censure 
in another bishop’s diocese is that such a proceeding would be an 
invasion and a violation of another’s judicial territory, which is 
strictly forbidden by the law. But where a bishop’s sentence of 
censure: goes into effect ipso facto, without any legal proceedings 
or trial in court there 1s no invasion or violation of another’s juris- 
diction. 

Ballerini says that a bishop certainly has the right to suspend his 
priest for the transgression of his command, even though the priest 
transgress outside the diocese, nor can the opinion that denies this 
be said to have any other than a certain external probability, which 
suddenly vanishes, if you examine the reasons on which it rests. 
(cf. Ball. VII, ror.) 

As regards the irregularity that Father X might have incurred, 
by exercising the ministry while under censure, it will suffice to say, 
that as such an irregularity would be “irregularitas ex delicto,’ which 
is not incurred except where there is full knowledge and consent of 
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the irregularity, it all depends on the state of Father X’s con- 
science, when he exercised his ministry. If he was in good faith, 
he is not irregular. If he acted with a doubting conscience not 
knowing whether he was incurring an irregularity or not, but will- 
ing to take a chance, he incurred the irregularity, because he acted 
“cum conscientia practice dubia” and made himself liable for the 
consequences. 








